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began April with the release video showing Apache helicopter 

pilots killing civilians, including two Reuters employees, after apparently 

mistaking cameras for weapons, and ended December with five the 
world’s most respected print outlets publishing valuable reporting based 
trove 260,000 U.S. diplomatic cables. This Year WikiLeaks roiled the news 
equation and will continue so, even WikiLeaks can’t manage continue 
produce documents such scale. the U.S. government investigated 
possible criminal charges against Julian Assange, the organization’s public 
face, journalists around the world rightly began worry about what such 
prosecution would mean for everyday national security reporting. The U.S. has 
never tried convict journalist for publishing classified information, and any 
attempt would threat our grand tradition free press. Meanwhile, the 
site’s vault prominence has raised critical, tangled questions beyond press 
law—about the true goals transparency and about the value journalists. 
late December, Clint Hendler, our WikiLeaks watcher, grappled with the site’s 
impact. You can find his piece, and link comprehensive WikiLeaks 
coverage, 


Under arrest Photographers 
stretch for shot WikiLeaks 
founder Julian Assange, 
believed this British 
police van, after judge 
December denied bail and 
ordered him into custody 
while Assange fought Sweden’s 
request extradite him face 
rape and other sexual assault 
charges. 
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Opening Shot 


EDITORIAL 


Beyond the Facts 


partisan era requires vigorous press 


The voters have seated new House Representatives 
with agenda dramatically odds with that the presi- 
dent, and we’re entering period which the partisan divi- 
sions that shaped the first half the Obama administration 


will play out different way. 


usual weapons—a mix facts and spin, which can diffi- 
cult tease apart. stake the direction American policy. 


What can the press force for more productive 
democratic conversation? PolitiFact—the Pulitzer-winning 
project the St. Petersburg Times—has one idea. The proj- 
ect, which has been fact-checking statements political 
figures since 2008, digital expansion more traditional 
form: newspaper pieces that check the accuracy political 
advertisements. But PolitiFact doesn’t fold its tent after 
the voting and has continued stand ready adjudicate 
the factual basis any claim that might cause typical citi- 
zen ask, “Is that true?” And it’s expanding. PolitiFact has 
franchised local versions eight states, overseen local 
newspapers. all for it. 

Still, while PolitiFact and its Truth-O-Meter produce eye- 
catching accountability journalism, some ways it’s also 
symptom how journalism has lost its way. The work 
specializes ought the task every reporter every 
beat. shouldn’t confined special team. 
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Battles will waged with the 


Too many reporters hack their way 
past policy debates simply quoting 
political actors each side, without 
effort track down the facts, 
the logic, and flesh out the con- 
text. twisted idea fairness, com- 
with simple laziness, ends ob- 
issues, making them boring and 

complicated rather than big and vital. 
“pants fire” rating the Truth- 
O-Meter may help clean political dis- 
course, but such weapons are limited. 
One can mislead without betraying 
constructed set facts. While 
the Truth-O-Meter’s middle regions 
capture some this nuance, pushing 
for intellectual honesty political de- 
requires verdicts and explanations 
cannot always mapped along 
continuum. 
That calls for another kind ac- 
journalism, one that tests 
and rhetoric and simply ex- 
plains things. many cases, doing this 
well different than covering policy 
debates well—talking experts, finding 
the numbers, laying all out. Journalists 
who work like this try make their sto- 
ries comprehensive, and comprehen- 
sible needle the Truth-O-Meter. 
There’s old set tools the ready— 
kitchen table reporting with ordinary 
people, narrative that presents policy 
human terms, series that present in- 
formation digestible chunks. 

PolitiFact’s Internet heritage points 
the promise new tools, too. Take, 
for example, The New York Times’s on- 
line “Budget Puzzle: You Fix the Budget,” 
which November, Obama’s deficit 
commission finished up, allowed read- 
ers try bring the projected 2015 and 2030 deficits into 
line from menu options program cuts, tax 
hikes, and reforms. Popular spending aid, 


_government waste—were revealed adding little more 


than rounding errors. Among other things, the interactive 

graphic showed how difficult would hit the numbers 

without some increase taxation. also showed, while not 

popular option some circles, that cuts government- 
provided retirement and health benefits are necessary you 

are willing cut elsewhere (the military, maybe) and impose 

reinstate some taxes, mostly high incomes. 

Readers ate up. The graphic got 1.36 million page views, 
the Times’s David Leonhardt tells us, and 13,000 tweets, more 
than any Times story yet. wasn’t the last word the bud- 
get, and its easy interface obscured all the hard work behind 
it. But did what’s required the best policy journalism: 
gave citizens way get elusive truths. 
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LETTERS 


National Information Utility’ 

Re: Media Policy for the Digital Age” 
Steve Coll (cur, November/Decem- 
ber). Driving around Middle America 
for eleven months listening the car 
radio all the time, quickly learned that 
NPR was only source for news and 
commentary. Private broadcasters have 
largely capitulated. 

Yes, there are rapid news bulletins 
read off CNN, ABC, Fox News wires, 
but that’s it. The main broadcast choices 
are religious, talk (including sports), 
country, and rock, with some classical 
and jazz thrown in. 

That means NPR is, effect, na- 
tional information utility, and one that 
needs function the highest level 
all times. When you realize often 
also the only source for international 
news regional media centers—with its 
reporters the front lines conflict— 
broad public support essential. Three 
suggestions: 

Why one Fund, say, three pub- 
lic radio networks with federal contri- 
butions and let them experiment. Have 
them compete for private support 
U.S. coverage—sharing the costly in- 
ternational news bureaus primary 
source. 

Rotate editorial control regional 
stations for set periods. Washington be- 
comes powerful news bureau answer- 
ing to, say, Denver, Atlanta, Miami, San 
Francisco, Detroit, Minneapolis, even 
smaller cities like Memphis, Spokane, 
Fargo. That alone might make politi- 
cally easier secure funding and eluci- 
date the questions the national press 
doesn’t ask. there was one message 
that came out the election, it’s how 
tone-deaf the best journalists become 
the confines Washington and New 
York, creating perceived bias through 
story selection. 

Give special incentives for long-form 
reporting anyone who wants com- 
pete. Public Radio International’s This 
American Life series the subprime 
crisis brought home the corruptness 
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‘A media policy for the digital age 


Winning support 
for public radio 
longer 
choice but 
necessity. 


Wall Street through individual voices 
way that business publication 
could match. Confessions about boiler- 
room tactics and lying borrowers were 
worthy jury. Mary Kay Magistad’s 
series China’s innovation crisis for 
PRI brought whole new dimension 
whether the world’s second largest econ- 
omy can more than factory. NPR’s se- 
ries with ProPublica traumatic brain 
injury changed Veterans Administration 
policy. got all over the car radio. 

Coll reminds, lot can done 
nonpartisan way. Start with winning 
support for public radio longer 
choice but necessity, then structure 
make attractive Americans ev- 
ery part the country, who the way, 
are pretty good thinkers, too. 
Bob Dowling 
Former managing editor 
BusinessWeek International 
Stuart, 


Send letters 
letters@cjr.org 


Thanks Steve Coll for taking the time 
step back and take big-picture look 
the many ways our whole media-pol- 
icy system shaping journalism right 
now—and how could rethink these 
systems better serve journalism and 
democracy. 

look for models and ideas, 
there much can learn from other 
countries. Our media ecosystem 
unique our nation, and don’t want 
try duplicate any one system, but 
there are still important lessons learn 
and pieces can explore help foster 
innovation and protect journalism’s in- 
dependence. 

SaveTheNews.org, project the 
national media-policy group Free Press, 
will releasing major report the 
policies and structure found fourteen 
other democratic nations that help in- 
sulate journalists from the public funds 
that flow into supporting high-quality 
public media. You can see summary 
that research 
doc/38710467/Crisis-of-Imagination- 
Summary. 

Josh Stearns 
Free Press and SaveTheNews.org 
Northampton, 


Demanding 

Thank you, Nicholas Spangler, for writ- 
ing the definitive article the experi- 
ence working for Demand Media (“In 

Demand,” November/December). 

excellent journalism. And what mean 


that that follows the discipline 


verification. Spangler interviewed 
someone who successful working for 
Demand, well trying himself, 
ensure that had more than one per- 
son’s perspective. did extensive re- 
search doing the work, not just for 
one day, but over time. then checked 
with traditional editor see whether 
she would accept what had written 
journalism. This verification—the 
type thing are not seeing “con- 
tent farm” stories that people write from 


— 


airports doctors’ offices without ex- 
periencing what they’re writing about 
talking someone who has. 

Carrie Buchanan 

University Heights, 


worked for few months last summer 
Demand copy editor. very quickly 
felt like piece-worker factory and 
wondered who was valued less, the ar- 
ticle writers the copy editors. made 
the mistake signing name com- 
ments articles returned writers 
for corrections, courtesy which 
felt the writers were entitled. wasn’t 


long until one the faceless “senior edi- 
tors” contacted say that contact 
that nature between authors and editors 
was prohibited. was the most miser- 
journalist, writer, and editor. 

Rayna Bailey 

Westcliffe, 


I’ve spent the past year and half job- 
hunting and failing freelancing. re- 
sisted content mills principle—and 
the apparently misguided sense that 
was worth more. But poverty has made 
cave. started writing for Demand 


NOTES FROM OUR ONLINE READERS 


OUR NOVEMBER/DECEMBER EDITORIAL, OFFERED SOME IDEAS HOW 
rebuild the democratic conversation coax readers out their separate 


information silos. got some disagreement about the nature cable’s silos: 


Will you please stop with the false equivalence Fox with MSNBC? Fox News 
contributes millions the Republican Party. employs every major prospective 


presidential Gop candidate. Its lineup consists group ranting harridans with 
coordinated rightwing view, dictated memo every day Roger Ailes, with cou- 
ple straight journalists thrown for show. dictates those journalists what 
say and what ask every day, and fires them they aren’t aggressive enough. 

contrast, MSNBC arm NBC, mainstream news organization. fea- 
tures conservative talk show for three hours each morning. Its evening lineup con- 
sists four avowedly liberal hosts. does not contribute money any campaign 
political party, nor employ prospective liberal presidential candidates. ... 


Will please stop with the false equivalence Fox News and MSNBC? MSNBC 
essentially arm the Obama White House. Its anchors espouse the party 
line almost verbatim. fact, the Morning Joe show, Mika Brzezinski regularly 
spouts the White House line. course, gets worse the evening, when the 
anchors get more shrill, the facts get more scarce, and the dissenting viewpoints 
become few and far between. 

contrast, while many the Fox anchors lean the right, they invite 
much broader range guests. Their highest-rated anchor, O’Reilly, has about 
many liberals conservatives. O’Reilly’s competition that time slot, Olber- 
mann, has never had conservative, far know.... —Frank 


NOVEMBER 29, “CBS FUMBLES AGAIN,” CJR’S TRUDY LIEBERMAN 
demonstrated how the Evening News, November 23, fumbled the facts 
Social Security. Here’s how couple our readers responded: 


have wonder why (or any other television news org) would bother report 
anything other than what would benefit their owners the most. Today’s corpora- 
tions have dispensed with the idea taking care their retirees because cut into 
the bottom line, and thus made them less competitive world where quarterly 
profit predictions mean everything. Something tells that coming down cBs, 
while the right thing for do, effectively pissing into the wind. 


Thanks for that, Trudy. Some (not enough) people understand that wages have 
fallen for ordinary workers. Those stats are easy. But total compensation seems 
have fallen even more, because private-sector workers used get pensions and 
now they get squat. suspect that summed the losses regular folks and set 
next the gains enjoyed the financial services industry over the 
same period, they might even balance. —Edward Ericson Jr. 


The Princeton Reader 
Contemporary Essays Writers and 
Journalists Princeton University 


Edited John McPhee 


Carol Rigolot 


“This extremely valuable collection 
some the best writing the field 
journalism. Distinctive and appealing, 
this one-stop shopping for delicious 
writing across different media forms.” 
—Charlotte Grimes, Syracuse University 
Paper $35.00 978-0-691-14308-8 

Cloth $90.00 978-0-691-14307-1 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The University British Columbia 


Graduate School Journalism 


Visiting Professorship 


Applications are being accepted from 


candidates with distinguished 


professional journalism experience for 
one-term appointment for the 

2011-12 school year. Candidates with 
teaching experience and/or advanced 
degree are strongly preferred. The 


Visiting Professorship made possible 
endowment from Canwest Global 
Communications Corp. 


The School innovative graduate 
program, with core strengths 


digital, international, public policy, science 
and environment, located the 
Vancouver, B.C., campus the 
University British Columbia, major 


research institution 


ranked the top its peers globally. 


Deadline: February 15, 2011 

For full details the application criteria, 
please visit the School's website 
http://www.journalism.ubc.ca/ 


Applicants can also email Mary Lynn 


Young, Director and Professor, UBC 
Graduate School Journalism: 
mlyoung@interchange.ubc.ca. 
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Studios few weeks ago under pseud- 
onym. too, find I’m earning about 
hour, maybe less. just can’t seem 
less than best, even under these 
humiliating circumstances. 

Anonymous 

San Francisco, 


I’ve written for Demand, and have 
long history what I’ll call more so- 
cially acceptable writing ventures. 
good day working for Demand, will 
make close $45 hour, significantly 
more than least comparable 


other writing and publishing jobs. this 
economy, can’t afford let writer’s 
ego get the way basic needs 
pay bills. 

Hannah Wahlig 


Boston, 


write for Demand and like it. Why? 
get paid twice week. Period. I’m con- 
tent writer, not journalist. could 
write good Spangler, wouldn’t 
either (really, had laughing 
out loud). serves its purpose, though. 
Through the years, I’ve saved whole 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


THIS MONTH BEGIN OUR FIFTIETH YEAR. THE COLUMBIA JOURNALISM 
Review made its first appearance back the fall 1961 and, all sudden, 
here comes 2011. Not all sudden, really. lot happened journalism over 
five decades, and quite lot happened us. 

First all, people seemed agree that CJR was good idea, 
since, well, here are. Those people—readers, writers, and thinkers; advertis- 
ers, donors, and advisers; deans and faculty members; friends and even ene- 
mies—they got here, and are grateful. The mission remains central. The 
first editorial that plain-paper 1961 issue talked about the need for the kind 


journalism that match for the complications our age, 


” 


phrase have 


come love. You may have noticed that the age didn’t get less complicated 


over time. 


We’re happy tell you that some new people are working ensure that 
the Columbia Journalism Review remains vibrant for the next fifty years. CJR 
has formed new Board Overseers advise strategy and help 
locate the resources implement it. Their names are our expanded mast- 


head page and press release with more about them and their role 
www.cjr.org/behind_the_news/cjrs_new_board.php. deeply appreci- 
ate their help. will have more say about our anniversary the year goes 
along. 

Meanwhile, around the time you read this, soon after some cases, 
offering some exciting new stuff online. First, we’ll have introduced the 
News Frontier Database It’s living and searchable tool survey- 
ing online news startups around the country, being built staff writer Mike 
Meyer, our Web developer Michael Murphy, and others, with support from 
the Open Society Institute. plan launch January with fifty 
prominent digital news outlets, and keep adding into the future. 
Also, rolling out refreshed version our popular Who Owns 
What database big media conglomerates. 

Also, the time you read this, our new podcast series, which you can 
find via our site searching iTunes, will and running, thanks 
assistant editor Lauren Kirchner. Not too much further into the year, 

rich, full-color, digital version created Zinio and handy for your 
mobile device, should available via our website. After that will come Kindle. 
And introducing way purchase single print articles from our 
recent archives. 

always, you can find Facebook, and the start the year, our 
Twitter legions (that’s should have reached 3,000 somebody will 
lose bet. 

—Mike Hoyt (@michaelhoyt) 
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lot money doing repairs, etc., because 
some cool person shared their research, 
step step. That’s not journalism, but 
there’s market. all you real Jour- 
nalists need not worry. Writing for De- 
mand gives few extra bucks buy 
your books and newspapers. 

Pam Burleson 

Elkhart, 


dear Nick, may well that your 
future does not lie journalism even 
activities that may considered its 
cousins. That would shame, how- 
ever, particularly given your clear desire 
remain this line work and the 
sparkling talent you exhibited when 
worked together The Miami Herald. 
relished your stories. And was proud 
have contributed one story idea from 
the copy desk (surely you will recall 
your delightful feature the fainting 
goats?). 

you mean continue this pro- 
fession amid the turmoil that has over- 
taken and defiance what appears 
grim future indeed, guess you 
should brace yourself for more tribula- 
tions, including, perhaps, more the 
soul-sucking work that you describe 
your lovely essay, and press on. All the 
best, friend. 

Gilbert Dunkley 
Abu Dhabi 
United Arab Emirates 


question after noting that your subtitle 

with “In Demand”—an article predicting 
anews mediocrity—read, week inside 

the future journaism”: unintended 

irony the subconscious tacit agree- 
ment overworked headline writer? 

Alex Cruden 

Grosse Pointe, 


The editors respond: was the latter, 
with several overworked copy readers 
also agreement. 


Picture This 

Re: Faustian Bargain: Slideshows are 
the scourge, and the savior, online 
journalism” Chadwick Matlin 
November/December). Newspapers 
and magazines, which produce most 
the content that aggregated into slide- 
shows all these websites, are laying 
off photojournalists higher rates than 


writers the same time they are look- 
ing for more visuals. Sure, photo galler- 
ies are looked down upon, especially 


executives without visual bone their 
bodies and writers who just don’t get 
that live the most visually literate 
society the history the world. The 
bottom line: people like photos. Instead 
looking for ways devalue this trend, 
industry should hiring more 
visual people—photographers, artists, 
photo editors, putting them 
management positions help the indus- 
try improve its quality and visual content. 
August Miller 

Logan, 


Move Over, J-School 

Curtis Brainard accurately portrays the 
potential dark side the discontinuance 
the University Colorado (CU) School 
Journalism and Mass Communication 
his article “Drop Out?” 
November/December). However, one 
who has attended all the public meet- 
ings, knows the key participants, and sits 
the Advisory Board, find this 
doomsday scenario unlikely. 

Whatever happens, journalism will 
CU. the very least, diminished but 
revitalized journalism program will 
included CU’s College Arts and Sci- 
ences. The top recommendation the 
Discontinuance Committee was for 
brand-new interdisciplinary academic 
unit that “centers teaching the core 
principles journalism.” So, believe 
most likely that will authorize the 
formation new unit, such Col- 
lege Digital Media, teach journalism 
along with information, technology, and 
entrepreneurship. 

lively debate already occurring 
within the university community 
how best reconstruct journalism edu- 
cation the digital age. hope will 
continue weigh this critical issue. 
Linda Shoemaker 
Boulder, 


Correction 

our November/December Research 
Report, “In ACORN’s Shadow,” Mi- 
chael Schudson and Julia Sonnevend, 
misidentified Christopher Martin 
John Martin. apologize for the 
error. CJR 


Reporting 
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history 

the war and the 
way was reported— 
including contributions 
from over forty 


international reporters, 


with anecdote and 
illustrated with 

color photographs— 
including many never 
before published 
U.S. newspapers— 
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Border Tales 


drug cartel and gang violence escalates, 
Mexico becoming one the most dangerous 
Committee Protect Journalists (CPJ) says more 
than thirty journalists and media workers have 
been murdered have disappeared from Mexico 
since December 2006. September, Diario 
Juarez published desperate front-page editorial 
asking the cartels, “What you want from us?” 
Lauren Kirchner spoke with Alfredo Corchado, 
foreign correspondent Mexico for The Dallas 
Morning News, who recently accepted the 2010 
Lovejoy Award from Colby College for courage 
and excellence journalism. longer version 
their conversation www.cjr.org/behind_the_ 
news/border_tales.php. 
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What did you make Dia- 
rio editorial? 
People thought, “They’ve 
thrown the But 

border resident, think 
long realized that the 
cartels are facto govern- 
ments. wanted believe 
that the editorial was also 
asking civil society, “What 
you want? What kind 
country you want?” The 
idealistic part hope- 
ful that society will demand 
better-trained and 
better-paid press. The fed- 
eral government denounced 
the editorial, and said, “We 
are the government; are 
the deciders.” But the cps 
got the government agree 
make federal crime 


kill journalist. think 
helped adding the 
pressure the Mexican 
government. 


the risks differ for Ameri- 
can and Mexican reporters 
Mexico? 

may have been born 
Mexico, look and sound like 
Mexican, but have citi- 
zenship. can call editor 
any point and say, “This sit- 
uation feels little iffy, don’t 
feel comfortable,” and leave. 
And the cartels know that 
American, they will 
most likely let you because 
they don’t want bring too 
much attention themselves. 


For Mexican colleague, it’s 
very different. Every step 
you take, every word you say, 
every photo you take, it’s 
life death decision. 


What strategies Mexican 
journalists use get their 

work done? 

They work pairs groups— 
there’s safety numbers. 

Then there are some extreme 
measures. you’re the 

crime scene, you wear wig 

vendor blend in. But once 

you make name for yourself, 

you almost live paranoia. 

I’ve been around journalists 

Mexico City and 

having lunch, and they’re just 
looking around, they’re 
nervous the whole time. Oth- 
ers live like hermits. 


successful journalists try 
avoid drawing attention 
themselves then? 

Yes, especially the prov- 
inces and the border. 


Illustrations Jacqui Oakley 


A 


There are some areas 
Mexico where journalists 


have more freedom than 


Juarez, because it’s 
vast, reporters have more 
freedom report than ina 
smaller community where 
you stick out like sore 


other. 


thumb. But right: once 
you make name for yourself 
you almost live paranoia. 
Then there are others who 
have made such name for 
themselves that, though 
they’re not invincible, 
helps their security situation. 


How you know which 
sources trust? 
The number one challenge 
face finding sources. 
really comes down to: whom 
you trust? It’s kind the 
same challenge that the U.S. 
government honest cop 
Mexico faces. Then, when 
you find someone that you 
feel you can maybe believe, 
how you protect that 
person? We’ve had lot 
conversations The Dallas 
Morning News about anony- 
mous sources. think took 
for them warm 
the idea, understand 
the danger the situation 
Mexico. It’s credit 
editor that trusts 
when say, “Look, this guy’s 
legit.” will vet that person 
much can, with other 


sources the U.S. Often- 
times get burned. try not 
portray people this 
that, because when you cover 
the border, it’s not black 
white, it’s always gray. It’s 
the underbelly, not just 
Mexico, but both countries. 


colleagues Mexico, 


‘The brilliance Fox they’ve delegitimized the idea editorial 
authority while exercising incredible editorial authority.’ 


—Jon Stewart interview with MSNBC host Rachel Maddow 


What are your personal 
limits? When you decide 


it’s too dangerous proceed 


depends what day the 
week you ask me. Some- 
times wake the 
morning and just feel 
scared, know that’s 
and I’m not going cover 
that story anymore. Then 
there are days when you’re 
talking victim, and you 
feel their sense resiliency 
and hope, and you think you 
have find way put 
human face this issue. 
don’t know whether it’s 

the fact that was born 
Mexico, but feel deep 
sense responsibility 
get the story out, one way 
another. try not let 
fear the ultimate editor. 
But listen fear lot, 
because think can help 
you stay alive. 


Long-Form 
Saviors 


READING LONG 
articles online 
invites thicket 
distraction—ads, 
teasers for slide- 
shows, videos, links 
hawking penny 
stocks and personal 
injury lawyers—all 
aimed squeez- 
ing another click, 
another page view, 
another impression, out 
the reader. When print 


out stories, cut-and-paste into 


Word documents, simply 
click “single page,” this 


what are trying avoid. 


the end 


our rescue comes 
pair technologies 
designed provide better 
digital reading experience. 
Instapaper and Read- 
ability turn cluttered web 
pages into clean, ad-free 
presentations. And along 
with handful services 
dedicated promoting 
long-form journalism, they 
aim make the Web once 
again safe for narrative lov- 
ers. Whether not they are 


safe for media organizations’ 


bottom lines open 
question. 

Though they function 
similarly, Instapaper the 
more popular the two, 
part because allows 
you save articles for of- 
fline reading iPhones, 
iPads, 
establish 


and e-readers. Users 
free account, 
install the program’s “read 


later” bookmarklet their 


browser, and when they 
find something they’d like 
to, well, read later, they click 
the bookmark. The article 


saves their account, ac- 
cessible later mobile 
device clean white 
background, easy-to- 
read font—without ads. 
Readability transforms 


HARD NUMBERS 


journalists and 
Bloomberg Government, 
D.C.-based subscription service 
launching early 2011 

gets you access 
health care, technology, 
energy—from Politico Pro, 
another forthcoming subscriber 
service covering Washington. 
Additional verticals will cost 
$1,000 each. 


toaSeptember Gallup 
poll said they have little 
trust the media report 
fully, accurately, and fairly 


percent Internet 
users eighteen and over 
visited newspaper website 
last September; 102.8 million 
users spent 3.3 billion minutes 
browsing the sites 


NPR’s ombudsman the four 
days following analyst Juan 
October 2010 firing 


percent news coverage 
was devoted Williams 
the week was fired. was 
the third most covered media 
story since 2007, following Don 
Suspension and Tim 
Russert’s death. 


4 fr fr. fr paying 
customers 
accessed The Times London 
and The Sunday Times the 
four months after paywall 


was introduced July 


accessed both Timeses 
online October, down 
percent from million earlier 
the year 


according Global Media 
Monitoring Project report 


percent news subjects 


V 
Journalism, BBC 
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Long 
Sources: The Washington Post, Politico, 


Web pages the same way— 
scrubbing the clutter—but 
you can’t take its stories 
offline. Still, both have 
attracted millions fans 
and users: Instapaper was 
recently tagged “best 
app” The New York Times 
and Salon; Readability’s 
bookmarklet gets “millions 
clicks each month,” says 
developer Richard Ziade. 

The technology has even 
given rise new class 
curators. April 2009, Mark 
Armstrong, New York-based 
digital editor (and, full dis- 
closure, former colleague 
and current friend mine), 
started @longreads, Twitter 
feed with more than 11,000 
followers that encourages 
Instapaper devotees share 
their long-form favorites. 
year later, pair freelance 
editors Brooklyn launched 
longform.org, website 
with similar concept, and 
Instapaper also curates 

“Editor’s Picks” feed. 

For now, these services 
are breathing life into 
something the Web was 
supposed have slain long 
ago: the long narrative. But 
they may also undermine 
its long-term viability. 
stripping out the ads and 
anything that might induce 


another revenue-juicing click 
for the publisher the story, 
these services are, essentially, 
damming the only trickle 
revenue free-to-read online 
media currently has. Ziade, 
unrepentant, says that busi- 
ness model already broken, 
with without Readability. 
“Articles are now just means 
end [ad impressions],” 
says. “That’s tough 
defend.” Meanwhile, some 
outlets have started 
embrace this growing group 
Instapaper users and 
Longreads followers. The 
Atlantic, The New Yorker, Es- 
quire, and others have begun 
tagging their stories with the 
longreads hashtag. Not every 
follower the curated feeds 
avoiding ads, Armstrong 
notes—some are follow- 
ing them their original 
unscrubbed Web pages—and 
ultimately, anything that 
helps good stories live and 
find readers ought good 
for the bottom line. 
—Janet Paskin 


Blog 
Print 


EVERYTHING SEEMS 
dead nowadays, depending 
whom you ask. Print 


LANGUAGE CORNER WHOA, NELLY! 


“NEW AUDITOR WILL TAKE REIGNS 2011” WAS THE HEADLINE. ANOTHER ARTICLE 
about money said that the “government refuses seriously reign spending.” Cash may 
indeed king, but both cases—and dozens others found recent months—the word 
the writers wanted was “rein.” 

One has with horses (rein) and the other with royalty (reign). And while you 
could blame the misuse the homophones poor spelling, you could just easily 
blame the slow creep confusion. Garner’s Modern American Usage lists the misuse 
“reign in” for “rein in” Stage the Language-Change Index, meaning has 
spread “to significant fraction the language community but remains unacceptable 
standard usage.” It’s only step away from being “commonplace even among many 


well-educated people.” 


dead. Blogging dead. The 
Web dead. But ask Eric 
Richardson and he’ll tell you 
all three are definitely alive, 
and show you truly multi- 
media publication prove it. 

Richardson the pub- 
lisher blogdowntown, 
lifestyle-focused neighbor- 
hood website founded 
2005 that caters down- 
town Los Angeles. Five years 
later, print publications 
shift their emphasis online, 
he’s swimming against the 
current and expanding his 
blog into dead-tree news- 
paper. 

Richardson launched 
the sixteen-page tabloid 
blogdowntown weekly 
August. Covering the usual 
grab bag local news—new 
restaurants, development—it 
takes lighter approach than 
the two other papers the 
area, the business-focused 
weekly Los Angeles Down- 
town News and the Daily 
News, minor competitor 
the Los Angeles Times. It’s 
distributed for free coffee 
shops and hipster boutiques 
throughout the city center, 
part town that long existed 
primarily between nine 
and five and now buzzing 
with resurgent residential 
population. 


Write LanguageCorner@cjr.org 


envision king presiding over his kingdom, you want “reign.” you can 
envision Roy Rogers trying take control Trigger, you want “rein.” 


Happy trails! 


2011 


—Merrill Perlman 


While expects the 
website will remain the 
focus operations, the ex- 
pansion print not mere 
nostalgia. It’s business. Rich- 
ardson, twenty-eight, sees 
market for readers and 
advertisers who are simply 
attracted print but not the 
Web. least for now. 

out content wherever our 
readers are,” Richardson says. 

“Tf all our readers are out 
there with iPads, need 
our readers are just going 
just online. long 
able make sense out 
getting people print, 
we'll print.” 

building its readership 
base online, blogdowntown 
was able confidently ven- 
ture into the third dimension. 

“They sort reversed the 
says Marc Cooper, 


director the digital news 


program the University 

Southern California’s Annen- 
berg School for Communica- 
tion Journalism. 

still long way 
from saying that actually 
works,” cautions Richardson, 
who concedes that his three- 
person staff just cover- 
ing costs. And that’s not 
bad when you consider the 
massive monetary bleeding 
most major city newspapers 
are suffering. “But think 
the difference what we’re 
doing really targeted 
avery local neighborhood 
level.” 

Being locally focused 
helps keep distribution costs 
down for the paper, which 
prints 15,000 copies week 
and delivers them Danish- 
made tricycles with deep 
black tubs between their two 
front wheels—part deal 
with local bike shop that’s 
also advertiser. 


—Nate Berg 


DARTS LAURELS LAUREN KIRCHNER 


When Anthony Graves 

was arrested for capital 

murder, thought was 

practical joke. surveil- 
lance camera the Bren- 

ham, Texas, police station 

captured Graves shaking 
his head and smiling. “This big mistake,” said. “Some- 
body’s messing with me, right?” 

was mistake, but wasn’t joke. Graves, then twenty- 
six, didn’t know was about begin eighteen-year fight 
clear his name gruesome crime did not commit. 
would spend most those years solitary confinement 
death row. 

Graves was charged with the brutal murder six mem- 
bers the Davis family Somerville, small city northwest 
Houston. Robert Carter, the absent father the youngest 
victim, four-year-old Jason Davis, became the first suspect 
when showed the family’s funeral with burns 
his face and shaky alibi. But from the investigation’s outset, 
the police worked from the assumption that Carter couldn’t 
have committed the horrific murders alone, because multiple 
weapons had been employed: the victims were attacked with 
hammer, and gun before the house was set fire. 

When his interrogators pressured him name accom- 
plice, Carter, deflect attention from his wife, also.a suspect 
the time, offered the name someone barely knew: 
his wife’s cousin, Anthony Graves. Though there was 
evidence connecting him the crimes other than Carter’s 
accusation, Graves was convicted and sentenced death. 

Carter was executed May 2000. His last statement 
from the gurney was declaration that Graves was innocent. 

“It was and lied him court,” Carter 
said, just minutes before being dosed with lethal injection. 
Graves remained death row, his case unexamined. 

Graves gained powerful ally 2002, when Nicole 
Casarez, journalism professor Houston’s University 
St. Thomas, began investigating his case with her students 
part Innocence Network project. Alarmed the lack 
evidence Graves’s case files, they interviewed least 
one hundred people connected the case over the next few 
years. What they found was range witnesses intimidated 
the prosecution not testify Graves’s behalf, and 
systematic pattern lost blatantly manufactured evidence. 

The breakthrough came when Casarez’s team discovered 
prosecutor Charles Sebesta admitting offhand- 
edly—in television documentary hosted Geraldo Rivera, 
less—that Carter had suddenly offered different story 
the night before taking the stand Graves’s trial, saying 
that had acted alone. The team was able get judge 


Illustration Jacqui Oakley 


Send nominations 
dartsandlaurels@cjr.org 


declare mistrial because Sebesta had failed reveal 
Carter’s contradictory statement the defense, the law 
requires. 2006, Graves walked off death row and back 
into county jail, but still had wait for another trial: the 
capital murder charges remained. that point, feeling 
“ethical obligation right Casarez officially 
joined Graves’s defense team. She was longer objec- 
tive journalist; she was now his advocate. She spent the next 
several years gathering more evidence and trying attract 
media attention the case. 

The Houston Chronicle and other papers wrote periodic 
updates Graves’s case through the years, but took 
Texas Monthly senior editor, Pamela Colloff, justice 
Graves’s story. Colloff began speaking with Casarez the 
spring 2010, and for months, Casarez made thousands 
pages court documents—and Graves himself—available 
Colloff she worked wrangle the convoluted record 
into coherent narrative. The story that came out that 
work, the October 2010 issue, “Innocence Lost,” grip- 
ping, utterly unsentimental, can’t-put-it-down read, with 
the detail and depth that months research and weeks 
writing allowed. 

“In time when all supposed tweeting and 
blogging, I’m grateful that work place that, when 
narrative merits it, will allow 14,000 words for story,” Coll- 
off said Texas Monthly. “Because you could not tell this 
story and really, truly have people understand the injustice 
that happened here much less space than that.” Colloff 
said she also grateful for her fact-checker, associate editor 
David Moorman, who “slept for month.” 

The Texas Monthly editors knew the special prosecutor 
who had been hired that year retry Graves, Kelly Siegler, 
would forced acknowledge the evidence the magazine 
story laid out. But neither Colloff nor Casarez expected what 
happened next: less than month, Siegler and District 
Attorney Bill Parham announced that the case was dismissed. 
Graves was free man. 

One Graves’s defense attorneys, Katherine Scardino, 
said that while the article alone would unlikely per- 
suade Siegler dismiss the case, “it might have given her 
some substance begin very detailed, professional, com- 
petent, efficient investigation.” 

This LAUREL goes Nicole Casarez, who investigated 
this story over eight years, and Pamela Colloff, who deftly 
translated the facts into compelling narrative for wider 
audience. press conference after Graves’s release, 
reporter asked Graves, now forty-five, what wanted 
say the world. thought for minute, and then said, 

“Never give up. Stand for what you believe in, and try make 
change. Because the end, helps all.” 
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THE JOB MOORE 


The Pornography Trap 
How not write about rape 


THE SPRING 2009, REPORTER FOR THE ASSOCIATED PRESS PUBLISHED 
news feature about rape the Democratic Republic Congo. Much the piece 
focused the taboo that silences rape survivors there. But began like this: 
“Zamuda Sikujuwa shuffles bench the sunshine, pushes apart her thighs 
with grimace pain and pumps her fist and down lewd-looking gesture 
show how the militiamen shoved automatic rifle inside her.” 

you ignore the content for moment, this textbook-perfect feature lead. 
It’s full “color.” gives “character” follow for nearly 200 words. It’s 
loaded with “action verbs”—shuffles, pushes, pumps. creates miniature “scene,” 
set outdoors, somewhere, well-lit bench. 

But you bring the content back, the first sentence horrifies—and not just 
because what happened Zamuda Sikujuwa horrifying. horrifies because 
we, readers, have idea what’s going on: country where rape and sex are 
taboo, why did woman, sitting outside, “push apart her thighs” and mimic the 
violation she experienced? Did the reporter ask her to? Are there other women 
around? Men? And why, after putting Sikujuwa the woman through all this, 
does Sikujuwa the character disappear after fewer than 200 words? 

general piece journalism, this lead does everything right. But the unan- 
swered questions raised these narrative choices make doubt the writer. Her 
article fails adequately address the most important question facing journal- 
ist covering rape and other violent traumas: How make readers ethically 
comfortable with our storytelling choices and morally uncomfortable with what 
the story depicts? 

Trauma stories require the writer consider the reader, listener, viewer 
partner the creation ethical journalism. Our choices craftsmen—about 
identity and attribution, about detail, about writer’s voice, about structure and 
style, and even about medium—do more than simply tell the story. They tell read- 
ers about our values. 

Most journalism seeks convey information objectively, but trauma stories 
have agenda: they call the reader witness, agree with the writer that 
“This should not have been.” there agreement between reader and writer, 
the writer fails, the story exercise voyeurism. rape stories, are 
publicly exposing the personal suffering survivors. this with any other 
intention than that rape should not happen—or this without any clear 
intention all—we are indulging kind storytelling that critics not hesi- 
tate call pornography. 
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What separates good trauma journal- 
ism from voyeurism are two elements 
the job: the way report and the 
way write. The best practices for re- 
porting trauma have been getting more 
attention. There are tools, like Roger 
Simpson and William Cote’s textbook, 
Covering Violence: Guide Ethical 
Reporting about Victims Trauma, and 
guidelines from the Columbia Univer- 
sity Graduate School Journalism’s 
Dart Center for Journalism Trauma, 
that help think about whether and 
how identify our subjects; what ef- 
fects post-traumatic stress disorder may 
have the memories and storytelling 
capacities our subjects; how inter- 
view with sensitivity avoid re-trau- 
matizing survivors. All these choices 
shape the ethics our reporting. 

But our audience perceives and eval- 
uates our ethics through our writing. 
growing body research, nicely sum- 
marized recently Quinnipiac Univer- 
sity’s Nancy Worthington her schol- 
arly article, “Encoding and Decoding 
Rape News,” the journal Women’s 
Studies Communication, suggests 
that readers interpret meaning from 
the structure and style story, well 
its content. fact, journalists have 
long intuited this. News reporting earns 
reader trust, tries to, conveying 
the value impartiality through craft 
choices. news pages, seek out mul- 


tiple sides story and write 


AKENA 


JAMES 


TERS / 
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Survivors Reporters face ethical issues when interviewing rape victims, like these women Congo 2007. 


neutral tone. this traditional model, 
impartial narrators—journalists—serve 
indifferent readers. Our imagined audi- 
ence distracted, and our job bait 
them with headline hook them with 
alead, and reel them far they’re 
willing go, all the while illustrating 
that take side the matters 
are reporting. 

Trauma changes how our audience 
perceives our tools—and whether, 
their judgment, use them ethically. 
“Color” can clang against impartial news 
voice; attribution can imply doubt; de- 
tails can seem exploitative. falter 
overexpose survivors, may lose our 
readers—and our mission. Whether they 
realize it, acknowledge it, the 
choices make our writing beg 


moral question readers: they feel 
called witness they feel impli- 
cated? 

readers feel implicated, they will 
blame us. After all, their name 
that impose the discomfort our 
nosy questions trauma survivors. 
When Nicholas Kristof, two-time 
Pulitzer Prize winner, named nine- 
year-old Congolese rape victim his 
New York Times column January 
2010 and broadcast her face on- 
line video, reader outcry was strong 
that Kristof wrote detailed follow-up 
his blog, explaining what his column 
had not: that he’d secured the girl’s and 
her aunt’s permission use the name, 
and that he’d weighed public exposure 
American newspaper against the 
likelihood that exposure would reach 


4A 


her village Congo. When Mac Mc- 
Clelland, Mother Jones’s human-rights 
reporter, began tweeting, without in- 
troduction explanation, from inside 
the examining room where Haitian 
rape survivor was seeking follow-up 
treatment, the moral confusion some 
readers felt was great that they de- 
manded the magazine cease the Twit- 
ter feed. (Full disclosure: was among 
those calling, real time, for that ces- 
sation.) 

These are dramatic examples 
choices that writers and their editors 
failed expect readers notice, but 
which readers rightly questioned. 
prove our readers that are respon- 
sible journalists, cannot simply re- 
port ethically and well, and then explain 
all that later. When ethics collabora- 
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tion between journalist and audience, 
trauma stories, have let the 
readers our work. 

How that? Take this NPR 
story Ofeibea Quist-Arcton about 
the sexual abuse women Guinea 
last year, when soldiers killed 157 pro- 
democracy protestors. Before she even 
says the word Quist-Arcton con- 
textualizes the graphic details are 
about hear: “It was the soldiers’ brutal 
assaults women that have shaken 
Guineans. They keep repeating: C’est 
jamais vu—never before have wit- 
nessed such acts.” This lessens the likeli- 
hood that the details soon hear will 
feel merely lurid; the Guineans, too, felt 
shocked, surely will. 

Before Quist-Arcton quotes survi- 
vor, she discloses her reporting practice, 
even acknowledging that her questions 
violate boundary: “Through inter- 
mediary, met with some women 
small room opposition safe house 


with these women makes witnesses 
to, rather than voyeurs of, their suffering. 

Finally, she lets the survivors’ stories 
set the structure. Instead plugging 
survivors’ quotes support news points, 
Quist-Arcton arranges her sound bites 
that her explanatory narration—of 
which there remarkably little—builds 
what the women have already said, 
allowing them introduce the news, 
rather than the other way around. 

But this can even simpler. 
2004 article, Marc Lacey, The New 
York Times, makes partners his read- 
filed from Congo, tells the stories 
two pseudonymous underage girls. 
“Helen and Solange said recent inter- 
views that they had not told their sto- 
ries even their parents, never mind 
United Nations officials. Rape carries 
heavy stigma here, both girls made clear. 
They told their stories when approached 
reporter.” 


Most journalism seeks convey information 
objectively, but trauma stories have 
agenda: they call the reader 

witness, agree with the writer that 
‘This should not have been,’ 


talk about their ordeals.” She goes 

admit that her journalism put her sub- 
jects risk: “The woman who arranged 

the meetings for me...was herself ter- 
rified that she’d found out and pun- 
ished.” Now the audience knows these 

risks, too. feel like we—and the vul- 
nerable people are listening to—are 

safer hands when such risks are ac- 
knowledged. 

Then, for nearly five minutes, Quist- 
Arcton, and her audience, sit with the 
same women. This generous amount 
time has value; gives these women 
presence. That, turn, transforms the 
graphic details their suffering, from 
“color” dropped bait the listener 
into telling detail. The time spend 
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about it, they would probably assume 
that all such stories are told ap- 
proaching reporter. But that single line 
acknowledges the reader, recog- 
nize role this story.” Signaling that 
level awareness helps ease reader 
concerns about consent, anonymity, 
and other ethical questions. But also 
does something else ethical journalism 
must do. e-mail message, Lacey ex- 
plained, “This piece was carefully writ- 
ten identify these girls but also 
felt though owed readers give 
sense why these girls’ allegations 
should should not believed. 
included many details help read- 
ers come their own view.” 


aseries reports, also from Congo, 
that won the Dart Award for Excel- 
lence the Coverage Trauma, radio 
reporter Jeb Sharp, The World, 
gives listeners ethical clue just two 
sentences. “It doesn’t feel right inter- 
view young girls about rape. But the hos- 
pital staff want understand 
been happening here. speak with tiny 
ten year old blue jeans named Marie,” 
Sharp says. She lets behind the scenes, 
which resolves one level listeners’ 
ethical squeamishness—“How could 
she talk those ten year olds!”—so 
that listeners and reporter can share an- 
other ethical objection, precisely that 
objection which our reporting should 
raise—“How can this be?” 

Many the examples I’ve cited 
have focused rape and have come 
from Africa, reflecting the focus 
own work, and critics have long argued, 
rightly not, that American journalists 
apply looser standards when reporting 
Africans than Americans. But the 
risks these stories illustrate are inherent 
all rape reporting. the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer’s Joanna Connors observed 
her first-person narrative surviv- 
ing rape, “We Americans have such 
awkward, complicated response 
sex. We’re obsessed with it, ashamed 
it, thrilled and deeply frightened 
it.” She thinks this means that “we 
don’t want talk about it.” But can 
also mean are tempted toward the 
salacious. rape, other trauma 
stories, details can seem lurid. clum- 
sily placed attribution can suggest 
doubt about survivor’s believability. 
sound bite from survivor who dis- 
appears from the story soon she’s 
been quoted can seem exploitative. This 
all depends how the reader experi- 
ences what write. cannot control 
that experience, but can, powerfully, 
guide it. can enhance our profes- 
sional credibility and improve our craft 
let this question, once posed 
Serbian newspaper editor Milorad Iva- 
novic, guide our writing: “When”—and, 
add, you put blood the 

face the reader?” 


JINA MOORE, 2009 Ochberg Fellow 

the Columbia University Graduate School 
Journalism’s Dart Center Journalism 
and Trauma, freelance reporter based 
Rwanda. 
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New Media Tips From Jacob Riis 


nineteenth-century journalist for twenty-first-century world 


1878, JACOB RIIS, POLICE REPORTER FOR THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, STEPPED 
out his office and into the squalor New York’s Mulberry Street. few years 
earlier, had found his calling. His Methodist minister had told him that “what 
the world needs consecrated pens.” When police headquarters was calm, Riis 
wrote passionate articles about the tenements that were creeping from the in- 
dustrial areas Manhattan toward genteel neighborhoods the island. But his 
voice was largely ignored. 

wasn’t until Riis embraced the new medium his day that was able tell 
the story his calling. His camera turned out much consecrated tool 
his pen. Riis’s exploration photography—not technological end itself, but 
way illuminate his narratives—added visual drama his already powerful 
written work. Understanding the technical limitations faced and the ethical 
boundaries crossed can help today’s journalists navigate through this media 
age without losing their souls. 

Riis enthusiastically tinkered with new technologies. started taking 
photographs with the slow, inconvenient wet-plate negative and quickly adopted 
the faster, dry-plate method when became available. Riis was one the first 
America use Blitzlichtpulver fired from pistol create the earliest flash pho- 
tos. The high-contrast images accentuated the grittiness the five-cent hotels 
the Lower East Side and caught the alley called “Bandit’s Roost” off guard. 

Newspapers were not ready print his stark images. Halftone printing was still 
rare and expensive. The early editions his classic book, How the Other Half Lives, 
contained illustrations his photos, not the pictures themselves. His audience 
had attend his lectures evangelical churches see his photos projected 
screen with device unusual was dubbed “magic This multimodal 
delivery images and words reached audience fresh, memorable way. 

Riis’s photos took middle-class New Yorkers harrowing journey into 
exotic locale that was part their own city and yet largely unknown them. 

“In viewing those prints, find myself identified with the people photographed. 
walking their alleys, standing their rooms and sheds and workshops,” 
Ansel Adams wrote the foreword biography Riis. Like Adams, Riis took 
photos the hard way—in the field, not the studio. Perhaps this lesson for today’s 
journalists: think technology way expand and enhance the telling 
stories rather than way make storytelling more convenient for themselves. 

his autobiography and How the Other Half Lives, Riis reveals the ethical 
choices made capture those images. Riis admits paying children with cigarettes 


get them pose lazy “Street Arabs” 


sleeping under apartment stoop. 
threatened landlord with complaint 
the authorities gain access shoot 
illegal hotel. The resulting photo “Five 
Cents one the most famous im- 
ages Riis’s collection. 

anew media pioneer, Riis was one 
the first journalists understand the 
visceral reaction that images can pro- 
voke. the same time, when Riis, origi- 
nally from Denmark, describes ethnic 
populations New York, appears 
and images, employed what are seen 
today stereotypes that confirmed mid- 
dle-class prejudices the poor, leaving 
little room consider diversity per- 
spectives. simplistically concluded 
that the cramped alleyways that pho- 
tographed were the cause poverty and 
criminal behavior. Riis showed audi- 
ences images the open scenery his 
native Denmark justify why was 
more industrious and ambitious than 
other New York immigrants. 

stretched John Wesley’s lesson 
that hoarding wealth harmed one’s 
neighbor order convince New 
Yorkers spend their money city 
parks instead sending more mission- 
aries overseas. But his fervor for open 
space, Riis also violated the same Wes- 
leyan rule “do harm” that tried 
invoke. Riis, occasion, placed the 
people was trying help risk. 
knew the danger using flash powder 
indoors. Yet continued use in- 
side cramped, decrepit tenements—even 
after setting fire two buildings and 
himself. Another cautionary lesson for 
today’s journalists—new technologies 
can create new risks and responsibilities. 

Testimony from assistant and 
scholarly analysis indicate that the spon- 
taneous, scientific reality that Riis pre- 
sented was actually carefully staged ma- 
nipulation. The limits photography 
the time required subjects stand 
still, even with flash powder. Some have 
questioned whether the people his 
photos would have posed they had 

known the captions their photos 
would label them standing “Den 
was the “Survival the Unfittest.” 
Today’s media continue struggle 
define the boundaries fairness. The 
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Bandit’s Roost Riis’s iconic image slum life 1890 New York 


technology pioneers our age—Face- 
book and Google—are trying balance 
society’s right information and the 
privacy individuals. The challenge 
harness technology burdened Riis and 
his colleagues much baffles jour- 
nalists today. 

Riis’s articles, books, and lectures 
transported his audience the Lower 
East Side. Today, the website Usha- 
hidi asks locals report with their cell 
phones stories like the struggle 
provide disaster relief Haiti; YouTube 
displays video Iranian protests 
desktops around the world; iPad own- 
ers can view The Guardian’s map show- 
ing acceleration deaths caused 
bombings Afghanistan. Like the sto- 
ries Riis, these new accounts use mul- 
timodal communication engage the 
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audience and shake them out their 
complacency. 

Riis’s story demonstrates the rewards 
for experimenting with and applying 
new technologies—an audience that 
stretches across century—and offers 
template for his successors. His 
images and words opened eyes the 
importance environment shap- 
ing citizenship. Riis provided evidence 
that led the destruction inadequate 
housing and the purchase the Croton 
Watershed that still supplies clean wa- 
ter America’s largest city. President 
Theodore Roosevelt called Riis “New 
York’s most useful citizen.” 

Edward Steichen selected several 
Riis’s photos for 1949 exhibit the 
Museum Modern Art that helped le- 
gitimize photojournalists artists. Riis 


: 
— 
Ve 


would have had trouble seeing himself 
among the list 180 celebrated photog- 
raphers. called himself amateur 
photographer and played down his ex- 
pertise this new medium. Riis packed 
away his camera 1898, early his ca- 
reer the author seventeen books. 
would have been easy for the gim- 
mick photography overtake Riis’s 
calling. But was fully conscious that 
his photographs were just means 
tell story, not the story itself. news- 
rooms experiment with the new media 
our day, Riis shows that journalists 
are not remembered their proficiency 
with technology, but how they use 
enrich the story they have tell. cur 


PAUL NIWA teaches online journalism 
assistant professor Emerson College Boston. 
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BARCELONA POSTCARD RICHARD SCHWEID 


Spain’s Not-So-Free Press 
Long-promised freedom-of-information legislation stalls 


ASK SPANIARDS THEY HAVE FREE PRESS AND MOST WILL ANSWER YES. AFTER 
all, since Francisco Franco died 1975 there has been outright press censor- 
ship the government, there was for the thirty-six years his dictatorship. 
But, ask Spanish reporters they are free write about how their government 
operates, and the conversation will soon turn Spain’s lack freedom-of-infor- 
mation legislation sunshine laws. very difficult serious government 
reporting without the benefit hard facts. 

The lack access information the single greatest barrier press aspiring 
represent the interests the Spanish citizenry. Currently, public officials are 
under legal obligation open their books, reports, statistics inspection, 
and requests for them so, whether from citizens journalists, are routinely 
denied ignored. Reports prepared with public funds everything from day- 
care inspections crime statistics are available only for those who can prove 

“need know,” and direct relationship the information. Every journalist 
Spain who deals with public agencies has war stories trying pry loose basic 
facts and figures about apparently innocuous subjects. 

“British journalists know, the last penny, what costs the treasury pay 
for official cars, compensation suspects, the placement cameras that 
measure the speed cars,” wrote journalist Rosario Gomez Pais, Spain’s 
most important newspaper. “In Spain, learn about waiting lists hospitals 
titanic task, and the salary news anchor public television state secret.” 

Luxembourg, Cyprus, Malta, and Spain are the only four the twenty-seven 
countries still without law establishing the public’s right-to-know. This past 
summer, that appeared set change Spain. August, the Socialist govern- 
ment published draft legislation recognizing the public’s right access wide 
range information, and establishing guidelines for enforcing that access. This 
had formed part the Socialist Party’s platform far back the 2004 election, 
when power was wrested from the conservative Popular Party. Again, during 
the 2008 elections, the Socialists campaigned with promise pass legislation 
mandating transparency. Finally, after six years inaction, the draft legislation 
released the government August called for sweeping changes. Public agen- 
cies would have thirty days respond requests for information, and most 
cases would obligated provide it. The law would, for the first time Span- 
ish history, mandate the public’s right know. 

But, since the August release the draft law, nothing has been done move 
through the legislature. Helen Darbishire the vice president Access Info, 


to-know law Spain since 2006. From 
her office Madrid, Darbishire said that 


NGO that has campaigned for right- 


she would not surprised the law 
never passed. “At the moment, they say 
ber interview. “Certainly, there’s 
outside pressure wouldn’t surprise 
doesn’t turn again. There 
doesn’t seem lot political will 
adopt it.” 

The legislation not paralyzed, 
government official said, but rather, 
being modified. “We proposed it, and 
then realized hadn’t taken some 
things into account,” said Félix Monteira, 
the Spanish Secretary State for Com- 
munication. Although the law will ap- 
ply only Spain’s central government, 
said officials are taking time work 
out guidelines for local governments 
follow their lead and open up. 

“We see forming part trans- 
formative group laws that will mod- 
ernize the country,” Monteira added. 


“The government committed seeing 


this become law, certainly before the end 
behavior and the opening the public 
administrations.” 

Without right-to-know law, inves- 
tigative journalism Spain virtually 
nonexistent. The only exceptions come 
wher provide the press with 
tips about one another. Even countries 
where public access broad, investiga- 
tive journalism takes time, and labor 
intensive, making hard sell media 
anywhere struggling through the great 
recession. Add that the difficulties 
accessing even basic data, and not 
surprising that the Spanish media rarely 
break significant stories. 

very handicapped the lack 
access information,” said Lola Ga- 
lan, reporter for the Sunday edition 
Pais. “It can highly laborious here 
just get crumbs, fragments data. 
all depends the goodwill the in- 
terlocutor the ministry, but journal- 
ists are systematically denied the most 
irrelevant data, things that way 
involve something like national security. 
There’s huge shortage investigative 
journalism here.” 

There one bright spot, terms 
transparency. Economic journalists 
have been able get solid information 
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‘It can highly laborious here just get 
crumbs. Journalists are systematically denied 
the most irrelevant data, things that way 
involve something like national security’ 


Spain’s government debt woes be- 
cause standard accounting rules 
require disclosure wide range 
data, including government revenue, 
expense, budget deficit, and total debt 
outstanding. 

domestic transparency bill does 
become law Spain, the only way 
becomes effective journalists use 
it. Spain’s other big journalistic chal- 
lenge—its highly politicized press—may 
limiting factor. Television, radio, 
and newspapers national, regional, 
and local levels are generally aligned 
with political party, and this fre- 
quently reflected their news content, 
well their editorial pages. 
addition, media are often beholden 
public administrations for funds. For 
instance, Catalonia, the autonomous re- 
gion which Barcelona the capital, 
actively encourages and promotes the 
use the Catalan language—outlawed 
under Franco. Depending their cir- 
culation, newspapers that publish 
Catalan can receive the equivalent 
more than $1.35 million year from 
the Catalan government, the Generali- 
tat Catalunya. The Generalitat also 
funds Catalonia’s public radio and tele- 
vision network’s annual budget with the 
equivalent some $470 million. Such 
subsidized media are highly reluctant 
root out and reveal wrongdoing 
the Generalitat. 

The Federation Journalists Asso- 
ciations Spain, representing journal- 
ists from all over Spain, has long called 
for right-to-know law, but many jour- 
nalists are skeptical how much such 
law would used. Xavier Mas 
Xaxas, reporter with Barcelona’s ven- 
erable daily, Vanguardia, said that 
most journalists today would not use 
public access law because their em- 
ployers not want them doing these 


kinds stories. News content, lack 
thereof, too strongly politicized, ac- 
cording Mas Xaxas, Vanguar- 
dia’s Washington correspondent from 
1995 2002. “In Spain, the control 
the media political parties nat- 
ural control now, the political powers 
don’t even have strain maintain it,” 
said. “It’s the media themselves that 
want controlled, because the state 
keeps them alive.” 

was not always so, lamented. 
“After Franco died, during the transition 
democracy, there was lot energy 
put into informing and investigating. 
The people were demanding transpar- 
ency. That all lasted until the mid-1980s, 
but has disappeared. How could 
have gotten where are today? It’s 
failure the profession and the society.” 

Mas Xaxas does, however, see 
glimmer hope the handful young 
bloggers across Spain who are begin- 
ning publish investigative work 
sites like notecalles.info wikidiario. 
info, both which helped estab- 
lish. new transparency law, coupled 
with no-cost place publish and 
potentially huge audience, could cre- 
ate new generation investigative 
journalists. “Anybody who comes along 
with the kind journalism that really 
informs the public going devour the 
Spanish market,” said. “If they begin 
report and inform the Anglo-Saxon 
style—simple and direct, using contrast- 
ing sources well-structured and well- 
written pieces—they would huge hit. 
There’s market waiting.” 


RICHARD SCHWEID journalist from 
Nashville who has lived Barcelona since 1995. 
co-founded the city magazine Barcelona 
Metropolitan 1996. has published 

eight books nonfiction and was production 
manager for the feature-length documentary 
Balseros, nominated for Oscar 2004. 
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Crossfire Kandahar 


Afghanistan’s new journalists navigate ambiguous war 


VANESSA GEZARI 


One hot night September, less than week after Afghanistan’s 
parliamentary election, soldiers from NATO’s International Secu- 
rity Assistance Force arrived the Kandahar home Moham- 
mad Nader. Nader, cameraman for the Qatar-based satellite 
channel Jazeera, was sleeping shirtless the floor near his 
front door. The door stood ajar breeze could blow in. 
heard nothing until two soldiers grabbed him and pulled him out 


into the courtyard. More soldiers waited there, couldn’t 
tell how many. They made him kneel while they bound his 
hands behind his back, then stood him upright. soldier 
punched him squarely the chest and kept his fist Nad- 
er’s heart. Nader had seen them this other detainees, 
and guessed that the soldier was checking his heart rate. 
They took his picture and showed him photographs some 
men, asking knew them. Nader said didn’t. 

tried explain that was journalist. His mouth was 
dry, and had difficulty forming the words. His press card, 
issued NATO’s public affairs office, was the pocket 
his tunic just inside the door. The soldiers seemed surprised. 
They led him back into the house and studied the card. “It’s 
problem,” Nader says told them. “You can call 
the morning. will come whenever you want.” The soldiers 
picked the tunic, which Nader had shed while slept, and 
pulled roughly over his shoulders, the sleeves hanging loose 


Photograph Thomas Dworzak/ Magnum Photos 


over his bound arms. They thrust hood 

over his eyes and led him out his front 

gate, breaking the lock they went. 
NATO’s International Security As- 


sistance Force which fight- 
ing the Taliban insurgency Afghani- 
stan, comprised more than 130,000 
troops from forty-eight countries. Most 
those troops are American, and al- 
though Nader was too rattled notice 
the flags affixed their upper arms, 
believes that American soldiers burst 
into his house that night. was ar- 
rested for allegedly acting Taliban 
propagandist. Two days earlier, NATO 
had detained another Jazeera jour- 
nalist, Rahmatullah Nekzad, the same 
grounds. 

Nader told about the arrest when 
visited his home the upscale Kan- 
dahar housing development Ayno- 
mina few weeks after his release. Our 
driver guided the car along evenly paved 
streets between modern high-walled 
compounds. Aynomina the best neigh- 
borhood the city, and Nader told 
that bought plot land here 
years earlier when was cheap and 
slowly built modest house for his fam- 
ily. Like almost every other glimmering 
thing the new Afghanistan, though, 
Aynomina carries taint. The brainchild 
Mahmoud Karzai, President Hamid 
Karzai’s older brother, was built with 
millions U.S. government loans 
land allegedly grabbed from the Afghan 
Army. Mahmoud Karzai, whose dubi- 
ous investments were implicated the 
near-collapse Kabul Bank eariier this 
year, the subject federal corrup- 
tion probe New York. 

pulled outside Nader’s house. opened the front 
gate for us. His sixteen-month-old son, Rashad, clung his 
leg, while his four-year-old daughter, Sumaiya—in ruffled 
blue ieans, her hair short boy’s—stared boldly me. 
walked toward the house, Nader pointed scrapes 
the interior wall the courtyard, where said the soldiers 
had leaned the ladder they used climb into his compound 
the early morning darkness. 

had come Aynomina try understand what like 
for Afghan journalist work his country today, but just 
figuring out what had happened Nader and why turned 
out object lesson the complexity the enterprise. 
The shifting layers half- and quarter-truth that emerged 
were typical what reporters, both Afghan and foreign, find 
here, and some instances, the basic facts the case eluded 
me. was used this. Afghanistan had schooled the 
limits certainty. had come age reporter there the 
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aftermath September 11, when foreign journalists flooded 
describe country isolated war and repression that 
every revealed detail resounded with the cymbal’s clash 
major discovery. the silence that inevitably followed, 
fragment from John Ashbery poem kept ringing ears: 

“Was information?” did the stories that Afghans told fall 
into some other, more nebulous category? 

mind’s flight poetry was not, turned out, inci- 
dental. Then and now, divining meaning not passive 
experience Afghanistan. Like reading, requires energy 
and imagination. Nader’s arrest was small event big 
war. one was seriously injured. But the incident speaks 
volumes about the difficulties that all journalists encounter 
place where facts are easily manipulated and infinitely 
open interpretation. 

The mutability “information” Afghanistan has been 
among the most crippling challenges the war for the U.S. 
and its allies. one American military intelligence analyst 
recently told me: “Collecting intelligence nightmare 
this terrain.” Indeed, the skills required gather reliable 
information Afghanistan are the skills journalist—a 
storyteller and story-reader—not those intelligence 
analyst, whose compartmentalized existence often prevents 
him from discerning any broad narrative, let alone interpret- 
ing it. not the first suggest connection between jour- 
nalism and intelligence gathering Afghanistan. Last winter, 
then-NATO intelligence chief Major General Michael Flynn 
wrote that fixing intelligence would require teams analysts 
who are “empowered move between field elements, much 
like journalists,” gathering detailed, ground-level informa- 
tion. Flynn co-authored the report with Matt Pottinger, 
former Wall Street Journal reporter then serving Marine 
captain. footnote suggests that “seasoned print journalists 
who have been laid off the current industry retrenchment, 
and who want serve their country Afghanistan, might 
talent that the State Department other agencies 
could consider hiring.” 

For Afghan journalists, the methodological similarity 
between reporting and intelligence work problematic. 
Journalism has little institutional standing Afghanistan, 
and many Afghan reporters told that ordinary people sus- 
pect journalists spying. NATO’s decision arrest Nader— 
and the military’s larger failure understand the role jour- 

open society—is the kind act that encourages 
this confusion. goes without saying that Afghan journalists 
should not used NATO any other party the conflict 
primary intelligence sources, eavesdropped upon 
interrogated the hope generating leads. But when 
Nader and Nekzad were detained, had wonder: Was 
NATO’s lack intelligence complete—and its failure 
dominate the information environment frustrating—that 
forcibly questioning journalists had come viewed 
viable technique for both intelligence-gathering and getting 
the coalition’s story told more favorably the press? 

For many Afghan reporters, the attraction journalism 
lies far possible from these military and political aims. 
Afghanistan old country the throes sudden moder- 
nity, its people forced international invasion and globaliza- 
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tion undertake radical form time travel. Storytelling 
comes naturally here, and journalism feels both innate and 
modern. For young Afghans, especially big cities, 
pathway union with the wider world, like cell phones 
the Internet. Perhaps most important, Afghan reporters 
view journalism force for justice place where justice 
rare. “As young person Afghanistan, know cannot 
help,” Afghan translator confided. “But believe that 
join many drops, can make sea.” 

Journalism burgeoning Afghanistan for all these rea- 
sons. Under the Taliban, there were private news orga- 
nizations. Today, thirty-five stations, dozens radio 
broadcasters, and hundreds newspapers and magazines 
compete for Afghans’ attention. Most receive least some 
funding from the government, political parties, interna- 
tional donors. 

recent years, the U.S. military has become more directly 
involved funding Afghan media. eastern Afghanistan last 
winter, Army unit spent time with was funneling tens 
thousands dollars local station, while maintaining 


complex place, littered 
with overlapping, 
conflicting accounts. 
There are reliable 
sources here. 


that the station’s editorial decisions were independent. The 
U.S. military routinely sets local-language radio stations 
part its information operations campaign. The WikiLeaks 
release military records last summer documented payouts 
Afghan-run radio stations return for airing content 
generated U.S. military psychological operations teams. 

The rapid growth the media—and expanded funding 
from some quarters—have not made reporting Afghanistan 
any easier. fact, journalism has become more difficult 
security has deteriorated. Political alliances have grown 
murkier under the weak Karzai government, deepening war 
has muddled the international community’s intentions, and 
militant and organized crime networks have grown fat for- 
eign aid. Afghan journalists are relatively new their work, 
and they have been criticized for lacking professionalism. But 
Afghan journalists describe the world they see: complex 
place, littered with overlapping, conflicting accounts. There 
are reliable sources here. 


MOHAMMAD NADER ABOUT THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OLD, 
bearded, with stocky build and blunt features. Born Kan- 
dahar, and his family left Afghanistan 1985 escape 
fighting between the Soviets and the Afghan mujahideen. 


N 


N 


KATHLEEN FLYN 


spent his adolescence and around Quetta, Pakistan. 
His father died when was three, Nader’s mother sup- 
ported the family working cook and cleaner. “There 
were jobs for educated Afghani people,” Nader told me. 
Once, employer gave his mother 200 kilograms flour 
make bread for wedding party. She kneaded dough all 
night, earning sixty Afghanis—a little more than $1. Nader 
quit school sell vegetables the market. “Our great teach- 
ers were cleaners there,” said. “We were very happy when 
the coalition forces came.” 

2001, Nader and his family returned Kandahar. 
“People were going places and taking pictures,” Nader told 
me. like the camera and can use the camera. These 
journalists were trying the first take picture. like 
this—I wanted take pictures before anyone else.” began 
working fixer for Jazeera’s Arabic news channel. 
spoke bit Arabic, but mainly worked his own lan- 
guage, Pashto, calling reports. “We were giving correct 
and confirmed news, not making news ourselves,” 
said. friend Nader’s worked for CNN, and inspired 
Nader. When Jazeera closed its office Kandahar, Nader 
stayed behind with video camera document the chang- 
ing Afghan south. 

the days before met with him, Nader had driven 


Home safe Mohammad Nader the house where was arrested, with his son Rashad. 


Arghandab, restive agricultural district north Kandahar, 
film farmers harvesting pomegranates. was high pome- 
granate season, and Arghandab key growing area, but 
Afghan and NATO military operations and threats from the 
Taliban and other armed groups were making farmers’ lives 
difficult. While Nader was filming the farmers, Ameri- 
can patrol passed. joined the soldiers and filmed them 
walking through the fields. Three days earlier, told me, 
had been driving through Kandahar when saw some 
American soldiers talking local people and shaking hands 
with kids they had met the street. stopped film it,” 
said. “Lots the time, Americans are filmed with gun, 
and under the gun’s point, they have local people. took 
that picture because believed expressed that there not 
much big gap. These people can work together, and 
this the new strategy Barack Obama.” asked was 
covering NATO activities more assiduously now than before 
his arrest. was doing that before and I’m also doing now,” 
Nader told me. “For me, the important thing get accurate, 
reliable sources due the rules journalism. I’m not judge 
decide who’s doing good who’s doing bad.” 

the night his arrest, while Nader was out the 
courtyard, soldiers searched his house. Nader’s wife and 
their two children had been sleeping one room, his elderly 
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mother and adult sister another. Several Afghan interpret- 
ers military uniforms led the women and children into 
room with cushions along the walls, where the family 
serves tea guests. “Don’t worry, sister,” one the inter- 
preters told Nader’s wife. “We are five Afghans with them. 
The others are infidels.” The interpreters carried the family 
Korans into the visiting room and gave them the women, 
telling them: “Keep these Korans with you the infidels 
disrespect them.” The soldiers searched the rest the 
house, collecting Nader’s camera equipment and clearing 
the family’s money from safe. “They made mess every- 
where,” Nader’s mother told me, wiping away tears. “They 
took everything from the cupboards and the mattresses 
were all messed up.” Outside, before they put the hood over 
Nader’s head, the soldiers blindfolded him and muffled his 
ears. His sister, who has suffered for years from anxiety 
and depression, began cry. The interpreters told her 
quiet, but she wailed even louder. “What are you doing 
with him?” Nader’s wife asked one the interpreters. “It’s 
none your business,” told her. 

The soldiers led Nader, blind and deaf, vehicle and put 
him inside. After while, they stopped and brought him into 
building. female Afghan translator explained the rules 
the prison: When the soldiers ask you show your face, 
show it. When they ask you hide your face, hide it. Don’t 
talk other prisoners. When they took off his hood saw 
that was doctor’s office. foreign doctor examined 
him. “Were you beaten your house?” the doctor asked. 
Nader said hadn’t been. The doctor said would visit- 
ing Nader regularly provide whatever medicine needed. 
Nader’s face was covered again and the soldiers led him toa 
detention room. After about fifteen minutes, woman came 
and greeted him, smiling. “She was very nice,” Nader told 
me. “The way she behaved, thought she was very kind 
woman.” She said she would begin his interrogation five 
minutes. 

The woman turned computer. She had Nader’s cell, 
phone, and she started asking about the numbers his 
contact list. She asked him about one number particular. 
Nader said didn’t recognize it. don’t know this Qari 
Yousuf’s number,” said, mentioning the name Taliban 
spokesman the south with whom and other local jour- 
nalists often spoke. “Give the phone, can recognize 
his name.” had talked Qari Yousuf Ahmadi the day 
before, well other Taliban contacts who called when 
couldn’t reach Ahmadi. “You talked them?” the inter- 
rogator asked. “Yes, talked with them according the rule 
journalism,” Nader says told her. 

had made several calls the Taliban the day before 
because NATO helicopter had gone down and nine sol- 
diers had been killed. The crash had occurred Zabul, just 
north Kandahar, and someone Jazeera’s Kabul bureau 
called and told him gather whatever details could. Con- 
tacting the Taliban would have been ordinary part his 
reporting, along with talking NATO and Afghan govern- 
ment spokespeople and residents the area where the crash 
occurred. Nader knew that the Taliban often gave reporters 
inaccurate information, but wasn’t overly troubled 
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this. was cameraman, words mattered less him 
than images. this point, was just trying establish 
what had happened and the Taliban would take credit 
for downing the helicopter. course called the Taliban 
spokesman, Qari Yousuf,” Nader told me. “Of course, 
don’t call him terrorist. say, ‘Respected Qari’ ‘Hajji 
The spokesman was bad mood that day, Nader 
recalled. told Nader that the Taliban had shot down the 
helicopter and hung up. 

The interrogator asked Nader about other numbers 
his phone. She asked who his relatives were and where 
they worked. After while, was taken back his cell. 
During the three nights spent detention, including the 
night his arrest, Nader said was questioned five times. 
When told his interrogators that had done nothing 
wrong, one them suggested that maybe had some 
enemies. Nader couldn’t remember anyone he’d fought with. 
One interrogator accused him taking pictures NATO 
base and delivering them the Taliban. “I’ve never done 
that, and I’m not going that,” Nader says told the 
man. “If the Taliban are giving $10,000 for one second 
film, will never that.” What the Americans asked 
you something similar and give the pictures? his 
interrogator asked. “If you give $20,000, won’t 
that for Americans either,” Nader told him, “because 
journalist, not spy.” 

His story reminded related event. few days 
before Nader’s arrest, members Afghanistan’s intelli- 


‘I’ve never done that, 
and I’m not going 
that....because ’ma 
journalist, not 


gence service, the National Directorate Security, NDS, 
had detained radio reporter from the northern province 
Kapisa named Hojatullah Mujadadi. September 24, 
NATO had issued statement saying that Mujadadi had been 
released. But late mid-December, Reporters Without 
Borders said that was still Afghan custody. 

Reporters Without Borders also alleged that before 
Mujadadi’s arrest, NDs officials had asked him sign con- 
tract saying would supply them with information. “This 
form was called the ‘Cooperation Form’ and had 
out, would have become member addition 
being journalist,” Mujadadi had told the advocacy group, 
which posted recording the conversation its web- 
site. was supposed spy for them.” I’d heard about this 
from other Afghan reporters, but Afghan government 
official, who said had looked into the case attempt 
help Mujadadi, told that Nps had evidence. would-be 
insurgent had apparently implicated Mujadadi planned 
suicide attack. Reporters Without Borders disputes this. 


“NDS tries turn independent journalists into informers,” 
the advocacy group wrote statement. “It disturbing 


that the NATO-led International Security Assistance Force 
accepts the use such methods Nps, its partner the 
fight against terrorism Afghanistan.” 

Listening Nader, was beginning wonder NATO 
wasn’t the same game. His interrogators, man and 
woman, finally asked what they should with him. accept 


Afghanistan not 
place where people 
simply say no. 


” 


you and him brother,” Nader says told them. 
“We have government Afghanistan that’s corrupt, but 
accept your system. I’m guilty, accept that you will pun- 
ish me. I’m not guilty, let back kids and 
journalist friends.” 

Nader looked forward the interrogations. His question- 
ers seemed like good people, told me, and the translators 
they worked with were particularly adept. The sessions also 
gave him excuse leave his cell, dark room about ten 
feet long and eight feet wide. The cell disturbed him. Pictures 
occasionally appeared the wall. Nader described them 
photographs projected from somewhere else means 
light beam laser. One image showed person with two 
broken legs. Later, picture bloodstain appeared the 
wall. Nader wondered was the blood the prisoner who 
had occupied the cell before him. Another picture showed 
two dogs fighting. The stomach one the dogs was ripped 
open and puppies spilled out. Nader tried not look the 
images, lest grow frightened. The doctor gave him sleep- 
ing pills, but spent his three nights NATO custody wide 
awake. Unfamiliar music played, and could hear the voices 
children calling, “Baba, baba!”—the Afghan word for father. 
was convinced these were the voices his own children, 
recorded somehow through his phone another device the 
Americans had planted his house. 

had never heard prisoners being subjected sounds 
images like the ones Nader described, but was unwilling 
dismiss his account outright. 2003, had interviewed 
several Afghan men who had just been released from Guanta- 
namo Bay. Along the way, they had spent time U.S. military 
detention facilities Bagram and Kandahar. They described 
being stripped naked and exposed high-powered air con- 
ditioners that reduced them shivering heaps the floor. 
They spoke being forced listen loud, frightening, and 
discordant music. Their accounts sounded outlandish 
the time, and having way confirm them, left 

the details out story. Later, when photos the abuses 
Abu Ghraib emerged, realized had been wrong. The 
mere fact that detainee’s experience sounded bizarre 


outrageous was longer sufficient reason believe that 
had not happened. 


JAZEERA’S KABUL BUREAU OCCUPIES CANDY-COLORED, 
four-story mansion Sherpur, glitzy neighborhood 
grand, ostentatiously decorated houses favored former 
militia commanders and wealthy businessmen. The neigh- 
borhood’s rutted dirt streets are guarded regular intervals 
armed men who not work for the government. Looking 
drove, glimpsed dazzling blue glass windows and 
mirrored balcony decorated with Arabic script. The 
Jazeera house had two giant satellite dishes the roof. 
armed guard opened the gate for us. 

Samer Allawi, the bureau chief for Jazeera’s Arabic 
channel, met the broad entry hall. set his 
office, images weeping Palestinian women marching 
martyrdom headbands alternated with pictures men har- 
vesting fruit Oman. Allawi’s desk was clean but for few 
papers, computer, apple, and painting glass that his 
daughter had made, which said childlike Arabic script: 
“We love you, Dad.” 

Allawi has been working for Jazeera’s Arabic language 

channel Kabul for five years, and has been bureau chief 
for the last four. Born Palestine, moved Pakistan 
1986 and studied law. decade later, started working 
journalist Islamabad for channels Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, and Dubai. Jazeera’s Arabic service shares the 
Kabul bureau with its sister channel, Jazeera English. 
Nader stringer with exclusive contract. The other 
journalist detained NATO, Rahmatullah Nekzad, free- 
lance contributor Jazeera who has also worked for The 
Associated Press. 

Nader has never studied journalism. “He’s originally not 

professional Allawi told me. But like many 
others, had learned the job. Jazeera sent him for 
week’s training Doha, mainly how use his camera, and 
has attended follow-up sessions Kabul. Additionally, 
Allawi told that talks constantly his field reporters 
about how handle sources and make ethical choices 
sensitive situations. “Training the field very important,” 
Allawi told me. “It’s more important than academic training 
classroom. When they get out that classroom, they 
forget everything.” Despite his lack training, Allawi said, 
Nader’s access sources all sides the conflict has made 
him invaluable. 

Yet Allawi acknowledged that professional missteps had 
led Nader and Nekzad’s arrests. The day the men were 
released, ISAF’s communication director, Navy Rear Admiral 
Gregory Smith, had visited Allawi and shown him transcripts 
telephone conversations that had been recorded between 
the journalists and Taliban spokesmen. According the 
transcripts, Nekzad was asked insurgent hand over 
some film he’d made Taliban attacks. Nekzad appeared 
agree, any case, didn’t say no. Nader’s case, 
insurgent spokesman had invited him come and film the 
bodies civilians killed NATO attack. Nader had told 
the man that couldn’t come where the bodies were. But 
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‘Expect troubles’ During his dentention, Nader says disturbing images and sounds were piped into his cell. 


said that the Taliban brought the bodies the city, 
would film them there, and they organized demonstra- 
tion, would cover it. 

Allawi told that had tried convey his staff that 
nothing should staged for the camera. The accusation 
against Nader fell into this category. “It very simple,” Allawi 
told me. “We should not agitate the people.” 

The accusation against Nekzad was, Allawi’s view, 
tougher call. Nekzad lived Ghazni, insurgent-dom- 
inated central province. had been detained Afghan 
authorities 2008 after photographed the victims 
Taliban execution. According the transcript Allawi saw, 
insurgent spokesman had asked for Nekzad’s tape and 
Nekzad had appeared agree, but was unclear exactly 
what words had used indicate his agreement. Afghani- 
stan not place where people simply say no. Language 
not direct here, and outright refusal one the hardest 
things for Afghans articulate. the West, “no” means no, 
but Afghanistan, “maybe” can mean and “probably” 
can mean no. “If somebody calls and wants sensitive 
pictures that have, usually not say from the begin- 
ning,” Allawi told me. “You say, ‘Why not? Let discuss 
reporter might say would ask his boss, then tell his 
source, sorry, I’m not allowed. Everyone would understand. 
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Allawi spoke, realized what rabbit hole had 
gone down trying gauge the affiliations Afghan jour- 
nalists listening their telephone conversations. The sub- 
tle use ingratiating language—the small words encour- 
agement empathy that most reporters cannot help uttering 
they listen source’s account things, even when they 
disagree with what he’s saying—would look damning 
transcript. During his meeting with Allawi, Admiral Smith 
had accused the Jazeera reporters being sympathetic 
the Taliban, based part language the men used 
address the insurgent spokesmen. The reporters sometimes 
addressed the insurgent they were speaking with “good 
mujahid,” using the Arabic word for Muslim holy warrior. 

“For me, it’s way dialogue,” Allawi said. When wanted 
interview diplomat, put the camera front him and 
say him, ‘Your excellency, though may not excellent. 
cannot tell the Taliban, ‘You are criminal, coming 
interview you!’ start with that bad language, how will 

After talking Allawi, wrote Afghan translator 
Kandahar, relaying Allawi’s account Nader’s offer 
film the bodies and the demonstration. “Can you ask him 
explain why agreed that, and whether thinks 
was right wrong?” day later, translator e-mailed 
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back: “He said, work due the principal 


Nader had been remarkably open during visit, but this 
was the Afghan version “no comment.” wasn’t surprised. 
been able see him again person, would have 
been harder for him dodge the question, but even then, 
would have had way knowing for sure whether was 
telling the truth. Maybe sympathized with the Taliban, 
though nothing I’d heard from him his colleagues sug- 
gested that. seemed more likely that Nader, like every other 
Afghan knew, led circumscribed life. difficult place, 
certain compromises are necessary avoid being killed. 
had worked Afghanistan long enough know that some 
questions cannot answered, least not simply, not over 
e-mail, not time for deadline. 

Allawi did not try conceal Nader and Nekzad’s mis- 
takes. But was openly critical the way which they 
had been arrested. Both journalists were regular contact 
with the Afghan government and NATO, said. NATO had 
asked them come and talk about their activities, they 
would have done without complaint. country with 


‘Within ten years 

you want create 

journalism, culture 
journalism? It’s not 


functioning justice system, armed men your house 
the middle the night could mean any number things. 
“Is real soldier fake soldier?” Allawi said. “Is 
from the security companies the foreign troops? 
robber coming officially from the agencies? You don’t 
know.” Nader’s mother had told that she believed she 
would never see her son again. count, had 
taken forty-eight hours after Nekzad’s arrest and twenty- 
four hours after Nader’s ascertain that the reporters were 
safe and NATO custody. 

decade ago, Allawi noted, there had been journalistic 
community Afghanistan. “Within ten years you want 
create community journalism, culture journalism? 
It’s not easy.” Much that has become common journalistic 
practice Afghanistan would unacceptable the West. 
Afghan and Western journalists quote Taliban spokesmen 
whom they never meet face face, whom they only know 
phone numbers, whose voices and personalities change 
depending when they are reached. During his years 
cameraman Kandahar, Nader had sought inter- 
view Qari Yousuf Ahmadi person. “He wouldn’t meet 
me,” Nader said. Indeed, the names the most frequently 
quoted Taliban spokesmen are widely believed refer 
groups spokesmen rather than individuals. Journalists 


film interviews with people claiming Taliban fight- 
ers, men with guns, their faces obscured scarves. “If 
see person covering his face and comes and says that, 
the commander Taliban, I’m the second per- 
son after Mullah Omar and meet with Mr. it’s not 
acceptable,” Allawi said. “But could happen this country. 
(Journalists are apparently not the only ones prone such 
mistakes. Allawi and spoke month before man speaking 
with NATO and Afghan officials and claiming high- 
level Taliban negotiator was revealed fraud.) 

the end, Allawi seemed almost jolly about his rela- 
tionship with the Americans. After Nader and Nekzad 
were released, both men had been summoned Kabul, 
and Allawi counseled them. Then threw party their 
honor, which invited Admiral Smith. “We have 
problem with Allawi told me. called the Karzai 
government “maybe one the most tolerant governments 
the third world with journalists.” Allawi was realist. Tal- 
iban fighters had kidnapped him year earlier and broken 
his rib with their rifle butts before letting him go. other 
occasions, had been insulted and interrogated NATO 
soldiers. His camera equipment had been confiscated 
the Afghan government. “This the situation Afghani- 
stan,” Allawi told me. “If you are going troubled areas, 
you expect troubles.” 

Allawi had told that because was clean-shaven and 
wore Western clothes, was sometimes mistaken for com- 
munist when reported the Afghan countryside. 
was also accustomed being mistaken for foreign agent. 
And found unremarkable that and other journalists, 
some the few people who had regular contact with 
the Taliban, would seen international forces viable 
sources intelligence. “I’m aware that all conversations 
with anybody recorded for somebody else. And it’s not 
something secret this country,” Allawi told me. “This 
intelligence war, and intelligence war has limits.” 


AFTER THREE NIGHTS DETENTION, NADER WAS CALLED 
out his cell again. soldier met him, cheerful and smiling. 
have good news,” said. “You’re going released.” 

The soldier beckoned him: “Come here can show 
you some pictures.” Nader looked the photos, taken 
copper mine Logar Province south Kabul. The sol- 
dier explained that the mine was being developed that 
Afghanistan could export its minerals. “He said, ‘I’m showing 
you this because Afghan people always think that wherever 
there American base, they are stealing these things from 
Afghanistan. But we’re here build this country, not steal 
from Nader told me. And then Nader said something 
that made wonder again about NATO’s intentions. 
recalled that the American soldier said something like: “This 
picture that you learn, and give this picture other 
people also.” Nader wasn’t exactly being asked distribute 
video clip behalf the coalition. But was 
being asked tell particular kind story. 

The soldier asked whether Nader thought the Americans 
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should stay Afghanistan. “We don’t have strong national 
army police,” Nader told him. “When they are strong 
enough, the Americans can leave, but not now.” Nader sug- 
gested that the money the Americans spent bombs might 
better invested construction projects that would create 


” 


jobs for young people, they wouldn’t pressured join 
the insurgency. “Next time you come town, you can visit 
the Kandahar Press Club and will prepare food for you, 
because you treated well,” Nader said told the soldier. 
were Afghan custody, might have been beaten.” 

When they let him go, they gave him back the equipment 
and Afghan currency they had taken from his house, along 
with 1,000 Afghanis, about $20, for taxi fare. Nader told 
that about $300 U.S. currency and some his wife’s wed- 
ding jewelry, which were stored the safe with the money, 
disappeared and were not returned. complained the 
Kandahar governor’s office, and someone promised look 
into it. 

Admiral Smith was not available speak with about 
the detentions. Instead, was invited interview his second 
command, Navy Captain Gary Paul Kirchner. met 
coffee shop headquarters, leafy compound 
central Kabul ringed towering blast walls. Kirchner 
earnest, mild-mannered reservist with background video 
production. civilian life, strategic communications 
consultant with Booz Allen Hamilton, and told that 
his responsibilities included “marketing.” spoke 
optimistically about roundtable that had hosted for 
Afghan journalists discuss civilian casualties, and regular 
meetings over tea where Afghan journalists and NATO offi- 
cials discussed the day’s top news. 

asked Kirchner describe the Taliban’s media strategy. 
laughed. would characterize fiction,” said. “Gen- 
eral Petraeus believes that have the first with the 
truth, and that means that every time operation, 
write press release it.” ISAF has learned that doesn’t 
fill the early information void after event, the Taliban will. 
And ISAF’s message isn’t strong and clear enough—and 
usually isn’t—the Taliban will win the day. “They have 
very sophisticated operation,” Kirchner said the Taliban 
media strategy. “They know what they’re doing.” 

NATO Officials routinely describe insurgent propaganda 
“sophisticated,” but isn’t the sophistication the insurgents’ 
approach that makes effective much its simplicity. 
There such thing good story, not the moral sense, 
but the sense that story grips you and pulls you along, that 
has dramatic climax, that paints good and evil clear 
terms, that satisfies some deep craving the listener. The 
Taliban know how tell good story. NATO stuck telling 
bad stories because can’t tell outright lies. But doesn’t 
tell any deeper truth, either. 

“The value information does not survive the moment 
which was the critic Walter Benjamin wrote 1936. 
“It lives only that moment.... story different. does not 
expend itself. preserves and concentrates its strength and 
capable releasing even after long time.” One thing 
that makes Taliban press statements feel like stories that 
they are set the context Afghan history and experience. 
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Trolling around insurgent’s English-language website 
recently, happened press release from November titled, 
“The occupying forces are the main factor behind the recent 
assault and all other adversities.” The ostensible topic was 
joint U.S.-Russian drug raid near the Pakistani border 
October that netted more than 2,000 pounds opium and 
heroin. But the statement’s real purpose was question U.S. 
aims Afghanistan, and connect them those the Rus- 
sians the 1980s. doing so, the Taliban mined rich vein 
resentment among Afghans, many whom fail under- 
stand why any nation would send soldiers another country 
unless they sought conquer it. The critique fit neatly into 
larger narrative that already familiar Afghans. “Some 
analysts are the opinion that the intention behind the 
recent co-operation that Russians want the Americans” 
stay Afghanistan, the release says, that “American 
imperialism also engraved Afghanistan” the way Soviet 
imperialism was years ago. 

ISAF press releases have none this narrative flow. They 
rarely offer coherent account why something happened, 
what has with anything else. some cases, NATO 
doesn’t know what happened. takes time for details 
travel from the battlefield public affairs officer, who 
can share them with reporters. Even when information 
available, press releases are bland and official, and the 
Afghans featured them, whether Taliban commanders 
wounded civilians, remain opaque the reader. Information 
not the same story. But Kirchner stuck his guns. 


‘This intelligence 
war, and intelligence war 
has 


“The truth, frankly, our greatest weapon, and use that,” 
told me. “The truth.” 

the last couple years, NATO has ramped its infor- 
mation campaign against Taliban propaganda, and I’ve often 
wondered whether soldiers are actively hunting Taliban 
spokespeople. first, Kirchner avoided the question. While 
allowing that Taliban spokesmen are legitimate targets, 
said that, his knowledge, most operations seek weapons 
facilitators, bomb makers, and insurgent commanders, not 
spokespeople. pressed him. Why had NATO arrested the 
Jazeera journalists, whose loyalties might dubious, when 
the alliance could have sought the insurgents the journalists 
were speaking to, who were clearly the other side? 

Kirchner seemed hesitate slightly, were about 
give some bad news and wanted let down 
easy. would think that most them are Pakistan,” 
said gently. mean, that Gary’s personal opinion.” 
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Should reporter ever jeopardize source for the sake important story? 


Just what the story NPR reporter Laura Sullivan should tell? 


What should Sullivan next? 


VOICES BEHIND BARS NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO AND ANGOLA STATE PRISON 


September 2008, National Public Radio (NPR) reporter Laura Sullivan had chilling phone conversation. She had 


been working for six months story about two prisoners the Louisiana State Penitentiary Angola, Louisiana, 
who had been held solitary confinement for years. There were powerful indications they were not guilty the 
crime that threw them into solitary. her research phase came close, two critical interviews remained: the two men. 
She did not have the cooperation the prison administration. Through their lawyer, however, Sullivan thought she had 


good chance reaching the two inmates. 


But the phone call from the spokesperson Angola—as 
the prison was commonly called—was close threat 
Sullivan, experienced prisons reporter, had ever heard. 
Prison authorities, said the spokeswoman, were well aware 
that Sullivan was trying contact the men. They could not 
legally prevent her from doing so. But Sullivan knew, the 
two had recently moved from solitary into 12-man cell. 
The spokeswoman wanted Sullivan know that, should 
the prison discover she had successfully contacted them, 
the inmates would returned solitary confinement. 


Since December 2004, Sullivan had covered police and 
prisons, the in-house name for her beat (though the 
NPR website her area was referred “crime and punish- 
ment”). She had learned that never paid lie prison 
directors about what she was reporting. This policy had won 
her reputation trustworthy and fair. visits prisons 
half the states across the country for stories such sen- 
sitive issues overcrowding, elderly inmates, crime trends, 
and prison rape, been given exceptional access. 


the warning from Angola prison came surprise. 
Sullivan was already deeply invested the story. She did 
not want walk away from it. the other hand, she 
could not imagine causing the inmates further hardship. 


Over several days, Sullivan and her editor weighed the 
matter. They had three central questions. One was about 
the story itself. How important were the voices the two 
prisoners the story? The second considered consequenc- 
es: was this news story worth risking the possibility that the 
two inmates would sent back into solitary confinement? 


Finally, what about responsibility journalist? 
How could she not report what seemed important story 
about possible miscarriage justice? 


National Public 


National Public Radio was unique among broadcast ra- 
dio organizations the United States. was established 
act Congress. President Lyndon Johnson signed the 
Public Broadcasting Act 1967, which created the Corpo- 
ration for Public Broadcasting (CPB), nonprofit, nongov- 
ernmental entity promote public broadcasting. “It will 
free, and will will belong all 
our people,” Johnson said the bill signing ceremony. 


1970, the CPB, accordance with this legislation, 
founded National Public Radio, independent nonprofit 
membership organization that relied funds generated 
its NPR would neither radio station 
nor owner radio stations. Instead, the organization 
would produce and provide news, information, talk, enter- 
tainment, and cultural programming member stations. 
1971, NPR first aired All Things Considered, weekday 
evening news program. Eight years later, another news pro- 
gram, Morning Edition debuted. Sullivan, reporter for 
the NPR News national desk, reported for both programs. 


2008, NPR provided programming more than 860 
public radio stations the United States. addition 
news, its wide-ranging programs covered arts and culture, 
sports, politics, and science. NPR, which had its headquarters 
Washington, DC, gathered news from bureaus around 
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the world and relied local coverage from more than 270 


independent member public radio stations across the US. Its 
weekly audience went high 27.5 million listeners. 


Despite its popularity, NPR had had its share finan- 
cial difficulties. 1983, its debt reached million, and 
the organization underwent financial restructuring. 
longer would receive money directly from CPB. Instead, 
NPR supported itself via combination dues and pro- 
gramming fees member stations, private foundation 
funds, and revenue from sales NPR-related merchandise. 


Corporate sponsorships became second-largest 
source funding. also attracted federal dollars: 1-2 per- 
cent its budget came from competitive grants from fed- 
erally funded organizations, including CPB, the National 
Science Foundation, and the National Endowment for the 
Arts. Although its endowment included $200-plus million 
2003 bequest from the estate Joan Kroc, widow Ray 
Kroc, the founder NPR was legally restricted 
from using any the money for day-to-day operations. 


its nearly 40-year history, NPR had received many pres- 
tigious industry awards—among them, the Edward Mur- 
row Award, presented the Radio-Television News Direc- 
tors Association, the George Foster Peabody Award, and the 
Alfred duPont-Columbia University Award—for its cover- 
age news the public interest. Sullivan’s research into 
the solitary confinement two prisoners who had possibly 
been falsely accused fell well within the NPR tradition. 


Sullivan had been tipped the story prison conference 


few years earlier. During interview there for series 
the state solitary confinement the United States, Sul- 
learned from warden that two inmates had been 
solitary confinement for more than years the Louisi- 
ana State Penitentiary, more commonly referred Ango- 
State Prison. Sullivan was astonished. that were indeed 
true, these inmates had spent more time isolation than 
any others the United States. But the story would have 
wait. She was working several other projects. She kept 
her notes her file for future 


February 2008, after returning from maternity leave, 
Sullivan decided look into the two inmates solitary 
confinement Angola State. She was intrigued principally 
because the practice solitary confinement was controver- 
sial. Prison officials the defended its use means 
prevent violence and tool enforce discipline. But 
others considered solitary confinement form torture. Ac- 
cording New Yorker piece, “in 1890, the United States 
Supreme Court came close declaring the punishment 


unconstitutional” because such confinement could lead 
mental One study the writer cited found that third 
200 prisoners solitary confinement became psychotic. 


For the preceding two years, Sullivan had been working 
story about elderly inmates and their quality life. 
She was following several prisoners and making repeat vis- 
its tape interviews. luck would have it, one prisoner 
was Angola State. Sullivan had visited him twice with 
the consent prison officials, including public relations 
person. Sullivan knew the authorities Angola. 


Based this preexisting relationship, Sullivan one after- 
noon late February picked the phone and called the 
prison spokesperson Angola confirm whether they had 
held two prisoners isolation for years. She was im- 
mediately placed hold. After few minutes, the spokes- 
woman came back the line say the prison had com- 
ment. The reaction and curt response surprised Sullivan. She 
was used stonewalling from officials, comments such 
have check the records.” But this felt different. Why 
would the prison administration want keep this secret? 


Sullivan was disconcerted realize that she had 
strategic error. She had long known that was not effective 
approach key source the very first phone call get 
the bottom story. She preferred build her stories, 
working from least important sources the most cen- 
tral ones. Inadvertently, she had tipped her hand too early 
the prison administration. However, she was confident 
she could retrieve the situation. 


Sullivan went see her boss, Senior National Editor Ste- 
ven Drummond. “There are two guys down there solitary 
confinement for years. this really screwed case that 
sounds like mess,” she filled him in. “Do you think 
should the story?” Drummond gave her the go-ahead. 


Angola State Prison: Short History 


Angola State Prison was located land that was originally 
8,000-acre plantation West Feliciana Parish, remote 
region Louisiana. The nearest town was miles away. The 
plantation was named Angola, after the homeland its for- 
mer slaves. traced its origins prison back 1880, when 
inmates were housed the old slave quarters and worked 
the plantation. those years, private firm ran the state 
penitentiary. After news reports brutality against inmates, 
the state Louisiana took control Angola 1901. 


Throughout the ensuing decades, Angola State Prison faced 
numerous problems thanks its geography and administra- 
tion. The penitentiary was bounded three sides the Mis- 
sissippi River. 1902, 1912, and 1922, floods destroyed the 


Details from interview with Laura Sullivan Washington, DC, October 2009. All direct quotes from Sullivan, unless otherwise 


attributed, are from this interview. 
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crops—a key source funding for the operat- 
ing costs. During the Great Depression, the prison facilities 
fell into poor shape after its budget was cut severely. Condi- 
tions became bad that inmates sliced their Achilles ten- 
dons publicize their objections hard labor and brutality. 
the 1950s, new governor fulfilled his campaign promise 
clean Angola, renovate the old buildings, and add new 
camps—as the prison buildings were called. 


the 1960s, Angola once more fell hard times and 
was christened “the bloodiest prison the South” because 
the high rate inmate assaults. Again, the penitentiary 
saw major renovations, improvement medical care, and 
other upgrades. the 1990s, the prison was accredited 
the American Correctional Association, recognition its 
adherence national standards for jails. 1999, the 
Army Corps Engineers began four-phase project im- 
prove the nearby levees cost $26 million. 


2008, Angola State Prison had grown 18,000 
acres—the size Manhattan. was maximum-security 
prison with inmate population that was almost com- 
pletely African-American, while the officers who oversaw 
them were entirely white. The officers were known 
“Freemen,” not guards. 


Angola had numerous enterprises: corn, cotton, soybean, 
and wheat crops; license tag plant; printing services; 
mattress factory (including suicide prevention mattresses); 
and herd 1,600 cattle. Since 1965, the prison had held 
professional rodeo entertain its inmates, employees, 
and the general public. Inmates participated all but one 
the events. portion the proceeds went toward the 
Louisiana State Penitentiary Inmate Welfare Fund, which 
paid for inmate educational and recreational supplies. 


One could call Angola company town. Anyone who 
worked the prison lived one the hundreds homes 
prison property. The best behaved inmates—called 
“house boys” the wardens—wore white uniforms, per- 
formed the landscaping work, and cooked and cleaned the 
houses, all cost the residents. Other inmates who 
demonstrated good conduct worked the fields. 


The prison and its employees were part tight-knit 
community, one that Sullivan would find difficult pry 
open for leads. 


With her approval, Sullivan started the research she 
wished she had done before contacting the prison spokes- 
person. She read the case files about the two prisoners and 
news stories about the murder and trial. She searched Lex- 
isNexis—an online database more than 40,000 news, 


Woodfox Burl Cain, Warden, Louisiana State Penitentiary, Angola, LA, Case no. 68933, filed 21st Judicial District Court, Parish 
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legal, and business stories—for every clip related the 
prisoners dating back 1972, the year the crime that 
landed them solitary. 


She learned that the morning April 17, 1972, 
Brent Miller, white 23-year-old corrections officer who 
was born and raised Angola, was stabbed times with 
lawn mower blade during his shift prison dorm and 
died. These facts, Sullivan learned, were among the few not 
dispute. Eventually, Herman Wallace and Albert Wood- 
fox—two African-Americans each already serving 50-year 
sentences (Wallace for bank robbery; Woodfox for armed 
robbery)—were named the prime suspects based 
eyewitness account from Hezekiah Brown, serial rapist 
with life sentence. Following their trial all-white 
jury and swift conviction, the two men were sentenced 
life prison and placed solitary confinement. 


But from the start, there were doubts about their guilt— 
and about the evidence used convict them. Some the 
200 inmates interrogated prison officials later claimed 
their questioners had used tear gas and beatings extract 
evidence. Then there was the credibility the star witness: 
Brown. The rapist had initially said knew nothing; only 
subsequent statements did he—and prison officials— 
maintain that he’d witnessed Miller’s murder. His fellow 
inmates considered him “professional snitch.” Months 
after the murder, four more witnesses stated they saw one 
four men running from the murder scene, yet none 
these witnesses apparently had seen one another. The 
grand jury that indicted Woodfox had not included single 
African-American woman. Nor had his lawyer used this 
fact motion for dismissal the case. Such evidence had 
persuaded judge 1992—fully years later—to over- 
turn Woodfox’s conviction and call for fresh trial (the 
judge did not, however, release Woodfox either from An- 
gola from solitary pending new 


Sullivan unearthed more evidence about the case, 
she began wonder whether Woodfox and Wallace had 
been wrongly convicted. There were numerous red flags. 
For example, 1993, prosecutors won second indict- 
ment against Woodfox. But one member the grand jury 
that re-indicted Woodfox was Anne Butler. Butler was the 
former wife Angola warden, Murray Henderson, 
who had headed the Brent Miller murder investigation 
1972. 1992, the then-couple (they had since divorced) 
published Dying Tell, book Angola that included de- 
tails about the murder and stated confidently that Wood- 
fox and Wallace had committed the crime. During grand 
jury selection for the pretrial hearing, Butler again stated 
she believed Woodfox was guilty and told the district at- 
torney that perhaps should remove her from the jury. 
did not. 


Butler had written the book was not problem. But 
interview, Butler told Sullivan what she had said during 
jury selection and added that she had brought the book with 
her and distributed the book chapter about Woodfox her 
fellow jurors during the grand jury proceedings. This, Sullivan 
knew, meant Butler had tainted the jury. Members jury 
are supposed base their indictment verdict solely evi- 
dence presented during case proceedings and are prohibited 


from reading watching anything about case 


the 1998 retrial that followed full six years later), 
jury had re-convicted Woodfox murdering Miller. But this 
conviction had also raised questions. During his testimony 
the second trial, Angola Warden Henderson admitted 
promising Brown, the serial rapist, pardon exchange for 
statement saying witnessed Woodfox and Wallace mur- 
der Miller. Sullivan, when she looked into this, found proof 
prison records that Henderson had fact written numer- 
ous letters state officials requesting pardon for Brown. 


Apparently, this had not deterred the jury from conviction. 


its own way, however, the system had not neglected 
the prisoners. was the practice with all solitary confine- 
ment cases Louisiana, the warden reviewed Woodfox and 
punishment every days and decided whether 
renew it. For reasons which the wardens had not been re- 
quired document, their status had remained the same for 
years. Because the wardens believed the two men were 
dangerous, they spent hours day windowless con- 
crete cells. During the remaining hour, they were allowed 
walk the shower; every three days, they had hour 


small caged exercise pen outdoors. 


PRISONERS’ SUPPORT. One the calls Sullivan made was 
prisoner advocacy group called “Free the Angola Three.” 
Prisoner advocacy groups, she knew, were often inadequately 
funded organizations, sometimes run few one two 
people who wanted keep case the public eye 
and aid his her release. The name the group confused 
Sullivan. She had heard only two, not three, prisoners be- 
ing kept solitary confinement Angola. turned out that 
the third prisoner was another case entirely. The advocacy 


group believed that Wallace and Woodfox were innocent. 


The group gave Sullivan multiple interview leads and co- 
pious information about the case. With time, however, the 
relationship became somewhat difficult. felt like they 
were exerting sense control that did not belong them 
over reporting this story,” she says. did not feel like 
owed them any sense what was doing, what was work- 
ing on, who was talking the interviews. And became 
clear sort halfway through that they expected that, that 
they wanted... control what were learning well.” 
Apparently, the advocates were worried that Sullivan might 


uncover evidence the inmates’ guilt, not innocence. 


need not have worried. From one the prisoners’ 
current lawyers, Nick Trenticosta, Sullivan learned addition- 
details about the various twists and turns the case over 
the years. Like the advocacy group, Trenticosta believed the 
two men were railroaded. After interviewing him, Sullivan 
knew her story was longer just about two men held 
solitary confinement for the longest period history, 
but about possible miscarriage justice. knew that 
wanted explain the case, bring life. just thought 


was this very compelling story,” she says. 


Defining the Story 


Sullivan went see her editor. After much dis- 


cussion, they found themselves agreement that the story 
had two separate themes. One was why Wallace and Wood- 
fox were solitary confinement; the second concerned 
whether their trials were just. Related both was the ques- 
tion which facts were accurate. “You had what happened 
that day 1972, and then what happened the 
years since then,” says Drummond.* 


national desk editor, role was help Sulli- 
van hash out issues they came and help her manage her 
time. story like this could take long year Sullivan 
decided chase down every lead. was part 
job help her decide what was worthwhile pursuing and for 
how long. rare occasions, Sullivan might spend months 
working story and end with nothing she could broad- 
cast. Drummond had decide what risks take and how 
use his resources—staff and production time, well 
money. “There were giant gobs material here, and that was 
initial struggle for Laura reporting this, define story 


and try wrestle into manageable Drummond says. 


for Sullivan, her job was keep Drummond informed 
and consult him when editorial logistical issues arose. 
For example, Sullivan found herself fixating whether the 
two prisoners were guilty innocent. Drummond helped 
persuade Sullivan that she should not let the question 
who actually killed the young prison guard muddy the issue 
why Woodfox and Wallace had been solitary for 


years, and the legal process which they were convicted. 


MOUNTING PRESSURE. Meanwhile, Angola prison of- 
ficials were feeling the heat that Sullivan’s reporting had 
started generate. Included among Sullivan’s many in- 
terviews was Representative John Conyers, Jr. (D-MI), 
chairman the House Judiciary Committee. result 
her inquiries, his office began raising questions about 
solitary confinement policies, well whether 
the two men had been wrongly convicted. March 20, 
2008, Conyers visited the prisoners (prisoners solitary 
were almost never allowed visitors). written statement 


released the next day, Conyers said: 


1 
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came [Angola] meet with inmates Herman 
Wallace and Albert Woodfox because recently be- 
came aware evidence that may suggest both Mr. 
Wallace and Mr. Woodfox were wrongly convicted 
1972 murder prison guard. They have been held 
solitary confinement for thirty-six years, possibly 
longer period than any other inmate U.S. history. 
urge swift and just resolution this 


the same time, Louisiana State Representative Cedric 
Richmond announced that would hold hearings about 
the two inmates and urged Louisiana Governor Bobby 
Jindal pardon them. Finally, the lawyers for the two in- 
mates filed suit seeking compensation—in the millions 
dollars—for keeping them solitary for years. 


Perhaps result this heightened public attention, 
the prison March 24, 2008, few days after Conyers’ 
visit, moved Woodfox and Wallace out solitary confine- 
ment and into maximum-security dorm with about 
dozen other inmates. Each day, they had one-hour access 
the prison yard. Prison authorities did not, however, 
choose make public event this change; the inmates’ 
co-counsel, Trenticosta, found out about only chance 
when went visit his clients. statement released 
the prison stated that they were moved because space was 
needed house other prisoners. 


Gotothe 


About month two after her initial phone call, Sullivan 
decided was time call spokesperson again. 
She needed visit the prison and interview the prisoners, 
and she wanted see many sites possible linked 
the two men held solitary for many years. 


[there], and knew that would not get every- 
thing need, that the story wasn’t going come 
together one trip. already knew that there were 
million avenues that was going want chase 
down. This one—I wanted hit the hot spots, you 
know, and try just get much could. 


Under law, one had legal right enter cor- 
rections facility without permission. The warden had the 
discretion choose who could could not come through 
the gates. Thanks her years covering prisons, Sullivan 
had become adept negotiating with wardens and other 
prison administrators and navigating bureaucracies. Typi- 
cally, she convinced officials importance 
outlining her reasons for doing it, its effect the 
understanding issue, and the benefits the story might 
have for the warden and his her prison. 


Before Sullivan reached for the phone, she thought 
through. did not want any way lie mislead them, 
but needed access,” she says. Without access, she had 
story. would have been possible claim that she simply 
wanted re-interview the elderly inmate for the other story 
she was working on, then surprise the prison authorities with 
request see Woodfox and Wallace. But Sullivan knew 
better. “You cannot any way tell warden you are coming 
one story and then something else,” she says. 


This job hard enough is. You are your reputa- 
tion, and the only reason you get access prisons 
you are allowed come back because they trust 


the other hand, she called ask forthrightly for in- 
terview with the inmates solitary confinement, they would 
slam the door her face. She hoped that she could negotiate 
with the prison officials. Before she picked the phone, she 
plotted strategy she hoped would work: leave room for 
rejection. would like come down and interview 
elderly inmate] again,” she said the spokesperson, “and 
would like talk you while I’m there about Woodfox and 
Wallace.” The woman reminded Sullivan that prison officials 
would have nothing say about those two. But Sullivan de- 
liberately did not press her. not hasty,” Sullivan says. 
“Why talk about when get there?” 


TRIP ANGOLA. Sullivan scheduled trip Louisiana 
for early July 2008. Amy Walters, her producer, joined her. 
Once Angola, Sullivan met with the warden, Burl Cain, 
and repeated the request she had made the spokesper- 
son. “We talk about those. Just it, you know, 
really. not the deal,” told she collected 
what material she could without talking them. 


radio reporter needs tape ambient sound—record- 
ings that this case would convey the daily sounds the 
prison her listeners. satisfy this need, Sullivan asked for 
tour the prison, making clear the warden that she 
was pursuing both stories: the one about the elderly inmate, 
and the one about Woodfox and Wallace. her relief, 
allowed her take the tour. But stipulated that she could 
not interview anyone about Woodfox and Wallace. Sullivan 
acquiesced, hoping that the course the tour, she would 
pass some the spots that figured the story the iso- 
lated prisoners, such Brent former residence the 
crime scene. Melody Spragg, Angola administrator, served 
her escort. When Sullivan asked Spragg whether she could 
see the Brent Miller Firing Range, which was named for the 
slain guard, she responded: “Absolutely not.” 


The tour was short, conducted car, and tightly con- 
trolled. Spragg drove her through the neighborhood where 
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prison employees lived and the dog pen. The blood- 
hounds, attack dogs, and wolves were used track down 
escaped inmates. Sullivan didn’t let that she was pleased 
visit the dog pen, where she made recordings barking 
hounds. She knew from her research that Hezekiah Brown, 
who had been the state’s main witness against Woodfox and 


Wallace, had been assigned oversee the dog pen re- 
ward. “It was very luxurious place go, and that was his 
gift for testifying against the two men,” she says. 


Every time she was allowed out the car, Sullivan re- 
corded more sound. abandoned building that had 
been shuttered decades earlier—a lone shack field— 
Sullivan taped chirping cricket “ambi.” But the tape she had 
gathered far was insufficient for her solitary confinement 
story. “Can least see where [Woodfox and were 
solitary?” Sullivan asked Spragg, hoping the very least 
catch glimpse the exterior. Again, the an- 
swer was no. Sullivan had made her site visit, but collected 
very little usable material. 


Digging 


Sullivan returned her Washington, DC, office knowing 
she needed more for her story. After the Angola visit, and 
despite her earlier agreement with Editor Drummond, the 
focus was shifting. She had started with examination 
whether anybody should held solitary confinement 
for years; now she found herself drawn inexorably into 
the question Woodfox and Wallace’s guilt innocence 
and whether the initial 1972 investigation into the murder 
Angola wardens had been conducted properly. 


Sullivan did not want produce standard “he said, 
she said” story pitting those who asserted the men’s guilt 
against those who found them innocent. She wanted get 
beyond third-party sources—people who had knowledge 
about the case and opinions about it, but were not directly 
least try reach the principals: prison of- 
ficials who had taken part the investigation. Once again, 
she sat down with Drummond. Should she deeper? Was 
this profitable tangent, waste time? Both she and 
Drummond that she chose pursue the story 
further, there was risk that the prison authorities would 
prevent her from developing the concurrent elderly inmate 
story. But they agreed that that was risk worth taking. Sul- 
livan decided make another trip Angola. 


TRIP #2. Toward the end July, Sullivan headed back An- 
gola for four days, again with Producer Walters. Sullivan had 
decided push hard the question guilt innocence. 
She had set couple interviews advance with the two 
inmates’ previous defense lawyers, well former prison 
officials. But she also wanted find former inmates. Because 
nearly four decades had passed since the murder, Sullivan was 
looking for people with assurance that they were still alive. 


Sullivan and Walters started knocking doors find 
anyone who might know more firsthand. “We got couple 


doors slammed our faces,” Sullivan says. They also 
conducted property searches order uncover last plac- 
residence. “You think that this something you can 
just look Wikipedia? not,” Sullivan says. “These 
are very, very tricky, like asking people who did what and 
where—trying get the list. was impossible.” 


But then Sullivan hit pay dirt. Before leaving Washington, 
Sullivan had arranged meet with Leontine Verrett, Brent 
widow, her home. They had had preliminary 
phone call, but Sullivan had idea what Verrett might say 
person. Over the years, Verrett had done in-depth research into 
her murder. Because Angola was such small town, 
the widow knew many her former coworkers. 


the interview, Verrett told Sullivan that she longer be- 
lieved that Woodfox and Wallace had killed her husband. “That 
was amazing moment,” Sullivan says. Suddenly, Sullivan had 
new development add the story—the change 
heart. She admired candor, especially tight-knit 
community: think hard come forward publicly and say 
that questioning the guilt two men that most people 
your community believe are guilty,” Sullivan says. 


Sullivan still wanted get beyond the gatekeepers and in- 
terview the inner circle. build her narrative, she needed 
firsthand accounts what the prison was like 1972— 
specifically the day the murder and during the inves- 
tigation that ensued. was not easy; the closed commu- 
nity that made Angola, word got around quickly. this 
point her reporting, prison officials were tracking Sulli- 
movements and had asked several those she wanted 
interview not talk her. 


Nonetheless, third trip September 2008, she and her 
producer—despite the obstacles—finally located people who 
had been prisoners Angola the time the Miller murder 
and who agreed see them. Some spoke only the condi- 
tion that Sullivan not identify them name. The inmates de- 
scribed Black Panther meetings—Wallace and Woodfox were 
its leaders—behind the prison dorms 1972, and discussions 
about starting revolution the prison, protest the vio- 
lent conditions Angola. The Black Panthers were Marxist 
revolutionary group formed 1966 that had several goals, 
including the release African-Americans from jails. The 
group had numerous chapters across the country. 


Others were willing speak the record. Sullivan in- 
terviewed Wilbert Rideau, former prisoner who had been 
editor the prison newspaper, Angolite, during the 1970s. 
The prison had been violent place. When they met, Rideau 
showed Sullivan back issues with stories about the men 
stabbed during 1972, eight whom died. The previous 
year, had been stabbed, eight fatally. “Angola was law- 
less jungle,” Rideau told Sullivan. 


Another interviewee who provided Sullivan with in- 
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side look was Lloyd Hoyle. the 70s, Hoyle had moved 
from position deputy warden Iowa similar job 
Angola. 1972, and his boss oversaw the investigation 
into murder. Hoyle told Sullivan that the prison 
guards, many whom were illiterate, abused and tortured 
inmates. Inmates slept with J.C. Penney catalogues strapped 
their chests protect them from stabbings. When Hoyle 
visited the prison before taking job there, was taken 
aback the state affairs Angola. wasn’t even work- 
ing there, and almost shed tears because the conditions 
that prison,” told Sullivan. 


While Sullivan felt better about her developing story, 
there was still major piece missing. For fully credible 
and properly reported story, she needed talk Wallace 
and Woodfox themselves. 


Sullivan knew one thing: according their lawyer, Wood- 
fox and Wallace were willing interview. “They were 
anxious talk about and tell their side things. Their 
lawyer was totally board with this,” Sullivan says. mid- 
October 2008, Sullivan renewed her request prison of- 
ficials interview the prisoners. But again, they nixed the 
idea. “Then, made pitch [the prison] lawyer about 
why they [the prisoners] should granted their public right 
speak,” Sullivan says. She got another “no.” 


Finally, Sullivan took her case the prison spokeswom- 
an. “You may absolutely not interview these two inmates,” 
she told Sullivan over the phone. “And find out that 
you have interviewed them, will return them solitary 
confinement.” Startled, Sullivan asked the spokeswoman: 
“How can you make rule like that?” “It’s security issue,” 
Sullivan recalls the spokeswoman responded. “We have the 
right determine who our inmates speak to, and who they 
not granting you permission. And you 
this anyway, then they will punished.” 


Sullivan knew she had way contact them. The in- 
mates had phone privileges, and each had list people 
whom they were allowed speak. that list was their 
lawyer, Trenticosta. saw the prison’s stance raw as- 


sertion power, and maintained that denying Sullivan per- 
mission for interview violated his clients’ constitutional 
rights. when Sullivan approached Trenticosta about ar- 
ranging phone call, was eager cooperate. Despite 
the threat return solitary confinement, the prisoners 
declared themselves still interested talking her. They 
made tentative plan: the men would call Trenticosta; Sul- 
livan would the room well. “Even though they can 
control who that phone [call] goes out to, they can’t control 
sitting the other [end the] line,” Sullivan says. 


Although recording phone conversation for radio 
story was not optimal because reduced sound quality, 
was lot better than nothing. Sullivan were able inter- 
view the inmates, she could ask the questions she felt were 
central the story: Were you framed during the investiga- 
tion? Did you kill the guard? What has been like 
solitary all these years? giant gaping hole not 
have represented the story,” Sullivan says. 


But while Sullivan could interview the inmates, she was 
not sure she should. think they fully understood all 
the repercussions it,” she said. She met with Drummond 
discuss the quandary. Like most news organizations, NPR 
News adhered code ethics and practices. “The purpose 
this code protect the credibility programming 
ensuring high standards honesty, integrity, impartiality, 
and staff conduct,” said.’ The section ethical conduct 
news coverage and program production included the stipula- 
tion that journalists “always keep mind that gathering and 
reporting information may cause harm discomfort, and 
they weigh that against the importance the story.” 


Was this the kind situation the code was written ad- 
dress? Should Sullivan put first her desire tell the best sto- 
she could and the chips fall where they might? Should 
she feel responsible the prisoners were indeed returned 
solitary confinement? Should she simply include the pris- 
on’s threat her report, and hope they were bluffing? How 
strong story could she tell without contribution from the 
inmates? Most pressing, should Sullivan tell Trenticosta 
arrange phone conversation with the prisoners? 


‘NPR News Code Ethics and Practices,” National Public Radio October 15, 2009, http://www.npr.org/about/ethics/ethics_code.html. 
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“Even though they’re reached Afghan cell phone 
numbers?” 


didn’t know that,” Kirchner said. There was awkward 
silence. mean, don’t focus that. That’s really—in public 
affairs, domain—that’s not area that focus on.” 

Kirchner declined discuss the allegations against Nader 
and Nekzad, beyond saying that the men had “crossed the 
line good journalism.” kept calling the channel for 
which they worked “Al Jazeer.” “The outcome that we’re 
communicating more with Kirchner said. think 
what trying reach out the Afghan media and 
insure that both sides the story get told.” 

“Reaching out” was not what the arrests had felt like 
Nader and his fellow journalists Kandahar. reminded 
Kirchner that the initial press releases about the deten- 
tions, Nader was not mentioned name described 
journalist, but identified only Taliban “facilitator” who 
was “responsible for collecting information relevant the 
Taliban information campaign Kandahar City.” Even the 
name “Al Jazeer” was nowhere found. After the men 
were questioned, Kirchner told me, became clear that they 
didn’t pose significant threat. But then, the damage was 
done. “It happens,” Kirchner said. “We detain lot people.” 
declined comment Nader’s account the disturbing 
pictures projected the wall his cell, except say that 
NATO forces abide the Geneva Conventions and deten- 
tion rules laid down U.S. Army field manual. 

Kirchner agreed that Afghan journalists need more 
training. But also acknowledged indigenous strength. 
Recently, said, had watched episode pro- 
gram that the Afghan interior ministry had created pub- 
licize its activities. “It was really good!” Kirchner told me. 

“They’re natural storytellers! The videography was first class. 
mean, didn’t understand word that was being said, but 
could follow the storyline. think there wonderful 
storytelling tradition here that don’t think Westerners 
appreciate. And think that rather than coming and 
telling them, ‘This how you story, think what 
need listen them and maybe help them terms 
telling story about something that has just happened, 
using their seemingly innate ability good storytellers. 
guess what I’m saying—just harnessing it. That’s all that 
needs happen.” 


LAST DAY KANDAHAR, VISITED THE LOCAL PRESS 
club shadowy, cavernous building across the street from 
deserted park. the park stood large, gaily-colored Fer- 
ris wheel that, all visits the city, had never seen 
anyone ride. climbed the stairs the roof, which offered 
the neighborhood, and waited the office Fazel 
Rehman, correspondent for the Voice America’s Pashto 
radio service and the press club’s president. After short 
time, Rehman arrived. was middle-aged man with big 
hands, thick eyebrows, and kind, tired face. had started 
working for Pakistan’s Baluchistan province, where 
had lived refugee during the Taliban era. came 
Kandahar after the regime fell 2001. 


here like sticking your hand between open 
power lines,” Rehman told me. “If you touch them, you will 
shocked.” told Rehman that had always found Afghani- 
stan extraordinarily difficult place pin down facts. 
nodded. “We are facing the same problem,” said. “It’s also 
very hard for find facts. The government people and 
administrators are very expert telling lies hide their 
mistakes.” asked how this had happened. “Unfortunately, 


NATO Officials routinely 
describe insurgent 
propaganda 


hate say it, lying part the tradition now,” told me. 

“Before, Afghanistan was not like this. It’s all these revolu- 
tions, very quickly, one after another—the communists, the 
mujahideen, the Taliban, and now this. After each one, lying 
was increased percent. after ten them, will 100 
percent.” 

Instead facts, Afghan journalists are generally forced 
make with one side’s word against the other. They would 
receive statement from NATO saying that fifty Taliban had 
been killed, Rehman told me. The Taliban spokesman, Qari 
Yousuf Ahmadi, would tell them that insurgents had 
destroyed four tanks and killed large number soldiers. 
“Journalists here know that both are Rehman said. 
“But it’s easy make that story, and the office also expects it. 

“But there are thousands stories—like this park here.” 
gestured toward the window, which looked out the 
park with the abandoned Ferris wheel. “Who built it? Why 
did they build it? And why one coming here use it, but 
people are just sitting the road? one does these stories.” 

told him about story had been reporting for two years. 
involved brutal killing southern Afghanistan. had 
collected half dozen coherent and conflicting accounts 
why the killing had occurred. Much what been told was 
impossible verify, and the crime scene was too dangerous 
for visit for any length time without military escort. 
Rehman smiled. will tell you story,” said. “Once, there 
was mental hospital. All the mental patients were look- 
ing into hole the ground, and they didn’t see anything. 
Finally, doctor came over and looked into the hole. don’t 
see told the patients. ‘How you expect 
they asked. ‘We have been looking into this hole for years. 


You just got 


VANESSA GEZARI traveled Afghanistan grant from the 
Pulitzer Center Crisis Reporting. She has been reporting there since 
2002 for the Chicago Tribune, The Washington Post, Slate, and others, 
and work book about the war. She has trained Afghan journal- 
ists and volunteers long-distance mentor reporters Pajhwok 
Afghan News. Her Pulitzer work 
asia/lost-translation-telling-afghan-stories-west. 
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Television Deal for 
The Digital Age 


How worry about the Comcast-NBC Universal merger 


JOHN DUNBAR 


Not everyone believes that Com- 
cast’s prime motivation make its 
customers happy. 


Where’s the Competition? 
Comcast’s roots are firmly intertwined 
with its cable brethren, tight-knit, 
largely interdependent group com- 
panies that own and distribute content. 
Cable and satellite companies, like Com- 
cast and DirecTV, make their money 
charging subscribers for access their 
distribution networks. They then take 
big chunk that money and use 
negotiate with content companies, 
including network owner Walt 
Disney Company, Time Warner, and 
Viacom, for the rights carry the pro- 
grammers’ broadcast and cable chan- 
nels. The content creators make money 
collecting these fees from cable com- 
panies and also from advertising. 

largely closed system that has 
been difficult for competitors break 
into—more competition would hope- 
fully mean lower prices for subscribers 
and better service industry that 
not exactly known for it. 

Some had hoped that the Internet 
would give rise companies that would 


Those the know say you don’t need television watch the all-powerful cable indus- 


anymore. All you need Internet connection and screen. 
Missed last night’s episode Rock? worries. Log 
Hulu and watch your laptop. Once you’ve done that, it’s 
just small step drop your cable satellite subscription 
and save bunch money, right? Not fast. Watching your 
fill free online isn’t easy, especially you want see 


this week’s episode Glee the same time your cable- 
connected friends view special events like the Super 
And plan acquire majority stake NBC Uni- 
versal—marrying the king distribution with household 
name programming—is likely make free Internet 
trickier, not easier. 

The Federal Communications Commission and the 
Department Justice are closely reviewing the proposed 
merger because the combined company could play major 
role shaping the future Internet competition. 

Brian Roberts, Comcast’s chairman and chief executive, 
told Wall Street analysts when the deal was announced 
December 2009 that the venture would make Comcast “stra- 
tegically complete.” said the transaction pro-consumer 
because will allow the company “become leader 
the development and distribution multiplatform ‘anytime, 
anywhere’ media that American consumers are demanding.” 
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try, following the footsteps online 
avengers who took down record compa- 
nies and news media empires. 

Logic dictates that viewers can 
watch what they want via their Internet 
connection, makes sense keep 
paying for both broadband and cable 
satellite service. But Comcast 2009 
collected more than $19 billion rev- 
enue from cable service and nearly billion revenue 
its broadband service. number one both catego- 
ries, with more than twenty-two million subscribers and 
more than sixteen million Internet subscribers. The company 
wants keep both revenue streams, and grow them. 

One way that keep competition check. Com- 
cast would unique position just that, especially 
because, adding Universal its holdings, Comcast 
will become one the nation’s largest television program- 
mers, too—the only company have such large position 
programming, cable, and Internet distribution. Because 
will control not only what content gets produced but also 
how distributed, the powerhouse will unrivaled 
position resist competition from Internet wannabes. 
Merger opponents are concerned that the company could 
disrupt competitors’ content flowing over its broadband con- 
nections, meaning could make Comcast-produced shows 


easier watch over its online network than shows produced 
others. could also refuse provide its content online 
competitors—thus depriving them any lifeblood—and 
could extend its practice requiring customers who want 
watch popular shows online prove they are subscribers 
their local cable service. 

Federal regulators will undoubtedly attach conditions 
aimed preserving competition and protecting the public 
interest return for approval the deal. Meanwhile, Com- 
cast conspicuously vague about its plans for Internet TV. 

“Because this very new business and neither nor any- 
one else has figured out how best deliver video online 
consumers, would premature set stone any plans 
with respect putting content online any particular fash- 
ion,” said Comcast spokeswoman Sena Fitzmaurice. 

Translation: don’t hold your breath waiting for Comcast 
welcome Internet utopia free-flowing, no-charge 
television content. “It’s not that Comcast thinks can kill 
online video. They’re not stupid like the recording industry 
was,” said Harold Feld, legal director with the Washington, 
D.C., digital advocacy group Public Knowledge. “What they 
want manage the terms under which going 
change that they can continue make the tons money 
they’re making right now selling their cable service.” 


The Wide World internet 

Neither Comcast nor NBC Internet neophyte. They 
haven’t waited for the online barbarians reach their gates; 
rather, each controls user-friendly path for its content 
migrate the Web. 

addition shows available its own NBC.com, NBC 
partnered with News Corp. create Hulu March 2007, 
with Disney joining April 2009. The ad-supported website 
opened the public March 2008 and now dominates the 
free Internet world, allowing anyone with broadband 
connection choose from among 2,600 current prime-time 
television shows for viewing. Hulu’s offerings are extensive, 
but not all shows are available the site and, for many 
series, only few recent episodes are available for free. Com- 
cast will assume NBC Universal’s percent ownership 
Hulu the deal goes through unscathed regulators. 

Comcast, for its part, joined with Time Warner June 
2009 create system called “TV Everywhere” that streams 
television shows customers over the Internet—as long 
they keep paying their monthly bill. started when 
Time Warner agreed allow Comcast cable customers 
online access shows from Time Warner networks TBS 
and TNT. Today, Comcast subscriber enters code into 
website access cable shows that are not available for free 
online. The selection shows available stream over the 
Internet corresponds with the subscriber’s cable package, 
making sure one isn’t able access program online that 
hasn’t been paid for with cable subscription. 

Although management has been guarded about what will 
happen with online video after the merger, “lots broadcast 
content” would Hulu and “cable content” would 
Everywhere, said Steve Burke, Comcast executive and 


the new chief NBc Universal. Burke was addressing Wall 
Street analysts the day the deal was announced. 


Critics say Comcast will make NBc content less accessible, 
not more available. 

“Comcast will build extensive moats around their con- 
tent,” predicted Susan Crawford, former special assistant 
President Obama for science, technology and innovation 
policy, who writing book about the deal. can tell you 
confidently the future you will need cable subscription 
from Comcast access online any cable channels that would 
otherwise bundled Comcast.” 

Comcast’s Fitzmaurice insisted that the deal “will not 
any way limit competition the fragmented and dynamic 
marketplace for online video content.” Comcast’s goal 
bring “more, not less” content consumers across platforms. 

Comcast has been buying full-page ads The Washington 
Post trying convince customers that the merger, and the 
Everywhere model, good for them. Subscribers will 
able access wide range programming anywhere there 
Internet connection. Watching television will become 
experience subscribers move from one device 
another. 

But that seamless experience starts run into snags 
viewers want get their Internet from someone other 
than Comcast. Upstart Internet providers trying com- 
pete with this juggernaut have already met with limited suc- 
cess—even some the biggest companies the country have 
been stymied trying break into the television business 

Google TV, for example, launched service late 2010. Its 
programming partners include Turner Broadcasting, HBO 
and Netflix. But not one the four major networks avail- 
able the service. 

Apple TV, $99 device that delivers movies for little 
$3.99 and television shows for cents apiece, has also 
met with resistance. NBC Universal does not make its con- 
tent available Apple customers, though aBc and Fox 
do. Steve Jobs, Apple’s chief executive, hopes the rest the 
networks will “see the light” and start offering their content. 

Netflix has become extremely successful, first stream- 
ing movies, but now also streaming broadcast television 
content—although its menu available shows somewhat 
limited. Internet backbone company that distributes 
Netflix’s online streams television content, Level Com- 
munications, launched public battle against Comcast 
December, accusing requiring Level pay unfair fees 
Comcast ensure its streams reach its customers. Com- 
cast denies competing unfairly, but the battle sensitive 
because federal regulators are grappling with how craft 
rules ensure all Internet content treated fairly. This isn’t 
the first time Comcast has been accused disrupting the 
content competitor. (More that later.) 

least some lovers are betting that despite Com- 
cast and the cable industry’s might, these new Internet 
ventures will allow them cut their cable cords and save 
some money. Research firm SNL Kagan estimates that the 
number households that will substitute online for 
traditional cable and satellite providers will grow from 1.5 
million the end 2009 8.1 million households 2014. 
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Indeed, Comcast lost 275,000 cable subscribers 
third quarter. 

But others are not sure that many will cut the cord. 
Susan Whiting, vice chair Nielsen Company, the television 
rating service, told Congress July that “at the present time” 
viewers appear using the Internet add rather than 
replace their usual viewing platforms. she’s right, that 
would make the family that runs Comcast very happy. 


Keeping the Family 

While Comcast the nation’s largest provider cable 
and broadband services, still very much family opera- 
tion. was founded Ralph Roberts, now ninety, who, 
with two other investors 1963, purchased 1,200-sub- 
scriber cable television system Tupelo, Mississippi. Today 
carries the title chairman emeritus. 

His son, Brian Roberts, currently serves chairman and 
chief executive, having joined the company 1981, fresh 
out the University Pennsylvania’s Wharton School 
Finance. Roberts, fifty-one, has served chief executive 
since November 2002 and chairman since May 2004 and 
credited with building mid-tier cable company into the 
titan today. Shares the Fortune 100 company trade 
publicly, but Roberts owns third the company’s voting 
stock, giving him far the most control any investor. 

Roberts runs the Comcast empire from sleek, glass- 
sheathed tower downtown Philadelphia. published 
profiles described polished and low-key dealmaker 
who also relentless, hard-ball negotiator, adept side- 
stepping the spotlight. has said The Office one 
his favorite shows. 

accomplished squash player, triathlete, and father 
three, Roberts active Philadelphia philanthropy. was 
paid more than $27 million total compensation 2009, 
ranking him forty-seventh Forbes’s list executive pay. 

seals this deal, Roberts will step beyond the cable 
guys and into the flashier world media titans. 


Too Much Control? 

Comcast’s proposed deal unfolds three stages. First, calls 
for General Electric Company buy the percent NBC 
Universal doesn’t already own. Comcast would then pay 
$6.5 billion for percent stake new joint venture 
containing NBC Universal and Comcast’s cable networks 
and online properties. has option sell its stake 
the venture Comcast within seven years, giving Roberts 
100 percent control. 

Consumer advocates say the deal bad because will 
make harder for new competitors challenge cable and 
satellite television providers. Mark Cooper, research direc- 
tor the Consumer Federation America, told Congress 
February that the cable industry “cartel” that will 
“strengthened and extended the Internet” the merger 
approved. 

The merged company “touches every part the media 
landscape,” said Crawford, the former Obama adviser who 
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questions the deal. the deal approved, Comcast will own 
the affiliate and the dominant cable system cities 
including Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington, Miami, Hart- 
ford, and San Jose. Owning cable system and broadcast sta- 
tion the same market was once against the rules, but such 
restrictions were abolished federal court ruling 2001. 

addition its broadcast and cable networks, has 
234 affiliated television stations that cover the nation. There’s 
also Universal Pictures, theme parks, and fifteen owned-and- 
operated Telemundo Spanish-language stations. 

Just important its distribution breadth, Comcast 
would heavyweight programmer, influencing what 
shows would made available online competitors. 
Merger opponents say could not only withhold its pro- 
gramming, but also urge independent programmers refuse 
business with Internet upstarts. Comcast paid more 
than billion 2009 for programming, substantial sum 
that content providers would hate jeopardize for fear 
drawing Comcast’s ire selling programs places Comcast 
doesn’t like. 

Indeed, some see NBC Universal’s percent ownership 
Hulu problematic. The concern that Comcast will look 
Hulu competitor for its television distribution business 
and pull Universal programming off it. 

Comcast’s Fitzmaurice says the company’s market power 
overstated. 

Comcast controls less than one quarter national pay- 
market—one three pay-television customers today 
satellite subscriber. “Our share declining,” she said. for 
the Internet, Fitzmaurice said Comcast reaches less than 
percent the national broadband market. programming, 
the combined company will control only percent the 
content market, trailing Disney, Viacom, and News Corp. 

the Hulu stake, she said the deal “does not change 
NBCU’s participation” any way. That doesn’t mean that all 
NBC Universal shows will available the Internet, how- 
ever, due uncertainty about whether online advertising 
alone can support the “creative infrastructure” needed 
produce premium content. 

Indeed, content sellers like Disney and Time Warner have 
expressed similar concerns that online advertising doesn’t 
generate enough revenue pay for quality programming—at 
least not yet. That means programmers are still reliant 
cable and satellite distributors for the bulk their revenue. 
those distributors frown content sales Internet 
companies, it’s not hard guess with whom the program- 
mers will side. 


The Dark Lord Broadband 

Indeed, there are few rules that require Comcast play nice 
with Internet competitors and, well, its reputation for just 
the opposite pretty well known. Comcast was awarded 
“The Worst Company America” award for 2010 The 
Consumerist, blog published Consumers Union, which 
opposes the merger. Wired once dubbed Roberts “The Dark 
Lord Broadband.” Its lengthy article described bloody 
battle over Internet freedom, fight that has some resonance 


Media and Entertainment Titan 
combined Comcast-NBC Universal would powerful distributor and creator news and entertainment 


Comcast’s Cable 
Television 

Golf Channel 

Style Network 

Versus 

The Comcast Network 
New England Cable News 
CSN California 

CSN Mid-Atlantic 

CSN New England 

CSN Northwest 

CSN Philadelphia (85%) 
CSN Bay Area (67%) 
CSN MTN (50%) 

Css (81%) 

Exercise (65%) 


Comcast’s Websites 
fandango.com 
movies.com 
dailycandy.com 
eonline.com 
thegolfchannel.com 
golfnow.com 

versus.com 
comcastsportsnet.com 
g4tv.com 


exercisetv.tv (65%) 


Comcast’s Other 
Entertainment Assets 
SPORTS TEAMS 
Philadelphia Flyers 
Philadelphia 76ers 
OTHER 
Wells Fargo Center 
Philadelphia 


Flyers Skater Zone 


(community skating facilities) 


Global Spectrum 
(public assembly 
management) 

Ovations Food Services 

Front Row Marketing Services 

Paciolan (ticketing, fundraising, 
marketing) 

New Era Tickets 

Disson Skating 
(televised ice skating show 


producer) 


NBC Universal’s Cable 
Television Networks? 


USA 

Bravo 

Syfy 
Universal 
CNBC 

CNBC World 
MSNBC 
Chiller 

mun2 

Sleuth 


Oxygen 


NBC Universal’s Websites 


NBC.com 
CNBC.com 
bravotv.com 
usanetwork.com 
oxygen.com 
chillertv.com 
syfy.com 
holamun2.com 
universalhd.com 


sleuthchannel.com 


accesshollywood.com 


nbesports.com 


nbcolympics.com 


televisionwithoutpity.com 


msnbc.com (50%) 


hulu.com (27%) 


NBC Universal’s Other 
Entertainment Assets 


MOVIE STUDIOS 
Universal Pictures 
Focus Features 


Carnival 


Cattleya (18.5%) not managed 


PARKS AND RESORTS 


Universal Studios Hollywood 


Universal Orlando Resort 


Cable/Satellite Provider 
Total universe among top twenty-five services 
million basic video subscribers 


Other Comcast 

22.9 million 23.3 million 

DirecTV Cox 

Dish Network Time Warner Cable 


14.3 


12.7 million 


Source: National Cable and Telecommunications Association 


Broadband Internet Provider 


Total universe million U.S. subscribers 


AT&T omcast 
“We 
Time Warner Othe 
9.6 million million 
Verizor Cox 
9.3 4.3 million 


Source: Leichtman Research Group Inc. 


Broadcast Television Viewers 
Top four networks, 2009-10 season 


million 11.9 million 


AR apc 
rAD 
8.7 million 8.2 million 
d 


Source: Nielsen 


Areas Regional Dominance 


Top markets which Comcast the dominant cable provider 


All markets which has owned-and-operated stations3 


Does not include five partially owned networks, such TVOne, Sprout, and FearNet, which Comcast owns minority stake. 
Does not include fifteen partially owned networks, such A&E, Lifetime, The Weather Channel, which Universal owns minority stake. 
Does not include fifteen Telemundo owned-and-operated Spanish-language stations. 
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with arguments being raised today Netflix distributor 
Level against the Comcast-NBC Universal merger. 

2007, Comcast was accused blocking file-sharing 
applicaticns over its broadband Internet network, prevent- 
ing users from sharing music and other content. The com- 
pany denied was playing Big Brother and shutting down 
so-called peer-to-peer traffic, but later pledged change 
how its network operated managing bandwidth-sucking 
applications. The Fcc the time issued scathing report that 
suggested the company was trying kill competing tech- 
nology that threatened its own budding video-on-demand 
cable service. The federal agency did not fine Comcast but 
ruled that the company had violated the agency’s Internet 
discrimination policy. Comcast appealed that finding and 
won its challenge federal appeals court. 

Competitors worry that Comcast will block competitors 
both its and its broadband systems. 

Bloomberg, owns BTV, business news network that 
competes with CNBC, the NBC Universal-owned provider 
financial news cable. Its rival controls about percent 
the market for financial news, Bloomberg says filing. 

Comcast has “already demonstrated its ability restrict 
degrade service, place restrictions the online distri- 
bution network programming condition carriage,” 
says the Bloomberg filing, referring the fight over file- 
sharing networks. 

Comcast will have “every incentive available harm and 
discriminate against BTV protect CNBC” well “the 
incentive and ability” give the best channel position 
and locate competing business channels far away. Comcast 
might even refuse carry Bloomberg TV, the company wrote. 

“There are already laws place that govern these con- 
cerns,” Fitzmaurice responded. “If Bloomberg any other 
competitor has concern, there are already mechanisms 
place for them file complaint.” 


Access All? 

The chances the development healthy, competitive, 
and profitable market online competitors cable are slim 
without some form government intervention. 

took act Congress make programming available 
the direct broadcast satellite industry. would have 
been flop were not for the Satellite Home Viewer Act 
1988 and the creation 1992 “program access” rules. The 
rules gave companies like DirecTV access cable content 
non-discriminatory basis. 

That protracted fight marked the last time there was 
major new competitor brought into the pay-television busi- 
ness and had profound effect the market. The second 
and third-largest providers pay-TV service—DirecTV and 
Dish Network Corp.—are both satellite companies. 

Today, the debate about extending those “program 
access rules” online content distributors—a condition that 
has been suggested for approval the merger. 

Comcast will “wield powerful mechanism retain its 
video services revenue stream killing off emerging Inter- 
net-based competition before can even get off the ground,” 
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reads joint filing the Consumer Federation America, 
Consumers Union, Free Press, and the Media Access Project. 

The filing points Vuze, company that tried create 
online company, “but lacked access much premium 
content.” After many years and more than $34 million 
private equity, Vuze abandoned its first business model 
competing with cable distributors, according the filing. 

When asked directly about whether Comcast would 
oppose extending program access rules online providers, 
Fitzmaurice pointed footnote Comcast filing with 
the Fcc that said that such move “could stifle investment 
and innovation and would raise extremely complex issues 
involving wide range stakeholders.” 

The short answer: over this deal’s dead body. 

Roberts has warned analysts that regulators attach con- 
ditions their approval the deal that considers “mate- 
rial,” will walk away. Unlike many merger deals, this one 
requires “breakup fee,” Roberts won’t pay penalty 
decides break off the courtship because doesn’t like 
the way Washington winds are blowing. 

Although the transaction has been scrutinized numer- 
ous congressional hearings—four Capitol Hill, one each 
California and Chicago, plus Fcc public forum, also 
Chicago—experts say few Washington have the stomach 
for the kind fight the satellite guys had over the program 
access rules. 

Comcast, which counts seventy-eight former government 
employees lobbyists, has spent heavily convince mem- 
bers Congress support the deal. the second quarter 
2010, the company spent $3.82 million lobbying—the most 
has spent single quarter. Comcast has convinced large 
number lawmakers support the deal. Bloomberg News 
reported that ninety-one House members and three Senators 
who received Comcast campaign contributions have written 
letters the supporting the merger. 

Wisconsin Senator Herb Kohl, the Democratic chairman 
the Senate Judiciary Committee’s subcommittee anti- 
trust, has been persistent pain Comcast’s neck regard- 
ing the merger. has suggested rules akin those that 
allowed the satellite industry flourish attached this 
deal’s approval. 

Among Comcast’s lobbying hires? Kohl’s former long-time 
chief staff, Paul Bock Capitol Hill Strategies. Bock regis- 
tered lobby behalf the merger September 2009. 

Despite Comcast’s considerable political and financial 
might, the drift toward online television viewing strong. 
Once upon time, our grandparents couldn’t see the sense 
paying for cable, said Crawford. Now younger generation 
has started online revolution that threatens upset the 
stability the entire television industry. 

“They can’t avoid forever,” she said Comcast. “And 
they know that. But they can stave off.” 


JOHN DUNBAR, former reporter for The Associated Press and The 
Center for Public Integrity, director “Connected—The Media and 
Broadband Project,” part the Investigative Reporting Workshop 
American University Washington, D.C. This story joint project 
and the Workshop, and was jointly published. Workshop researcher 
Mia Steinle and graduate assistant Allison Terry contributed this report. 


One Man’s Rwanda 


Philip Gourevitch softens some hard truths 


TRISTAN MCCONNELL 


developed enduring contacts within 
the upper echelons the 
often interviewed Major General Paul 
Kagame, the head the army, who 
would, years later, become president. 
From his first New Yorker article 
about Rwanda, Gourevitch portrayed 
Kagame calm, intelligent, thought- 
ful, and questioning—a man who, hav- 
ing stopped great evil, was working 
against immense odds and difficult 
circumstances fix his broken country. 
That portrayal has remained fixed over 
the years. his most recent Rwanda 
article, May 2009, Gourevitch wrote, 
“Kagame...led the rebel 
stopped the genocide. has presided 
over Rwanda’s destiny ever since, and 
has come recognized, his 
adversaries and his admirers alike, 
one the most formidable political fig- 
ures our age.” Gourevitch went 
list Kagame’s achievements creating 
“one the safest and the most orderly 
countries Africa”: per capita GDP has 
multiplied, national health insurance 
and free primary education are available 
all, tourism growing, the capital 
clean (plastic bags are banned), Inter- 
net and cell phones reach across the 
country, drivers wear seatbelts, civil 


There had been ethnic massacres Rwanda before, but nothing servants arrive work time, there 
the scale the genocide that began April 1994. The rule law, and justice. 


had been over for nearly year when young Americ: reporter, 


Gourevitch’s early articles formed 
the basis book that won clutch 


Philip Gourevitch, set foot Rwanda for the first time the follow- and became best seller. The 


ing May. The bodies the dead were reverting bone but mem- 


compassion and clarity writing, the 
attention detail and in-depth inter- 


ories were still raw. Gourevitch wrote accidentally views, and the freshness his outsider’s 
skull beneath his foot, thick were the dead massacre site, 


and the eerie emptiness country where many had 
died violently and recently. his first dispatch from 
Rwanda for The New Yorker, seven months after arriving, 
wrote, “It almost seemed if, with the machete, the nail- 
studded club, few well-placed grenades, and few bursts 
automatic rifle fire, the quiet orders Hutu Power had 
made the neutron bomb obsolete.” 

Over three years, Gourevitch spent months time 
the Great Lakes region Central Africa, committing himself 
more wholly the story the genocide’s aftermath than 
perhaps any other foreign journalist. The New Yorker ran 
eight his lengthy articles during this period travelled 
tirelessly across Rwanda, remote villages and regional 
towns well the capital. met ordinary Tutsi survivors, 
imprisoned Hutu perpetrators, and the leaders the Rwan- 
dan Patriotic Front, RPF, the rebel army that had ended 
the genocide and taken control the country. Gourevitch 


1998, Wish Inform You That Tomor- 
row Will Killed With Our Families: Stories From Rwanda 
became required reading for anyone interested Rwanda, 
Africa, genocide, journalism. defined image Rwanda 
and Kagame that has held firm for more than decade. 

The rebirth nation from the ashes genocide, 
course, was beguiling tale and Gourevitch far from the 
only journalist have been won over it. “There has been 
the media North America and the U.K. 
treat Kagame with kid gloves,” says David Anderson, profes- 
sor African politics the University Oxford. trope 
has emerged that sees Kagame and Rwanda ‘the good 
that how covered.” That has continued. 
2007, for example, Fortune published article titled “Why 
CEOs Love Rwanda.” 2009, Fareed Zakaria described 
Rwanda “the biggest success story out the continent” 
and poster child for success.” That year Kagame made the 


“Time 100” list the world’s most influential people, and 
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What saw Gourevitch’s New Yorker articles and his celebrated book helped cement benign view Rwanda and its leader. 


the accompanying hagiography Kagame was described 
“the face emerging African leadership” the influential 
evangelist Rick Warren, member international fan 
club that includes Bill Clinton, Tony Blair, Microsoft’s Bill 
Gates, and the heads Starbucks and Google. 

Gourevitch’s writing “was extremely influential helping 
Kagame establish degree international traction,” says 
Anderson. “It gave Kagame credibility and profile, por- 
traying him force for good.” 

Indeed, the success story Kagame’s post-genocide 
Rwanda has served foil the seemingly relentless gloom 
reported from elsewhere the continent. backed 
genuinely felt desire fight the image basket-case 
continent. But the chief chronicler Rwanda’s post- 
genocide era, Gourevitch’s writing has proved polarizing 
the country and its leader, attracting huge praise for what 
reveals and damning criticism for what omits. 


UNLIKE MOST OTHER LEADERS THE CONTINENT, KAGAME 
sets good example: abhors the corruption that blights 
his neighbors. calls himself “Rwandan,” not “Tutsi,” 
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tries build non-ethnic Rwanda, something that 
social imperative well politically expedient given that 
Tutsis make just percent the population. 

some ways his Rwanda burgeoning success story, 
representing the gradual realization man’s vision 
continent where political inspiration can hard find. But 
worrying currents have swirled through the new Rwanda 
from the start, some them finding their origins Rwanda’s 
neighbor, the Democratic Republic Congo. 

Soon after arriving Rwanda, Gourevitch crossed the 
border the Congo (then called Zaire) and visited the vast, 
squalid refugee camps that had been established inter- 
national humanitarian organizations house the genocid- 
aires—the soldiers, militias, and ordinary people responsible 
for the killing—as well Hutu civilians who had fled the RPF 
advance. met Hutu Power leaders who had organized the 
genocide and were still ordering incursions into Rwanda 
from the safety Congo, where they were fed and watered 
charities. Gourevitch wrote: 


the summer 1994 some two million Hutus fled into exile 
the behest the leaders and radio announcers who had 
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earlier urged them kill. This most rapid exodus modern 
history...made the victory possible and, the same time, 
rendered incomplete. effect, the refugees, clustered 
camps just beyond Rwanda’s borders, constitute rump state; 
the government, the army and the militias that presided over 
the genocide remain intact and arms around the camps, 


reminding Rwanda both their absence and their presence 
that the fight not over. 


late 1996 Kagame ordered his troops break the 
camps and repatriate the Hutus. Soon after, Gourevitch 
described “boiling swarm” hundreds thousands 
Hutus being marched back into Rwanda. “The homecoming 
mob, was ominously mute,” wrote. 

unknown number more fled west into the Congolese 
forests, and were pursued the Rwandan army its allies 
under Laurent-Desire Kabila, Congolese insurrectionist 
who was appointed leader the rebellious forces, thus cloak- 
ing the Rwandan invasion the garb national rebellion. 
There followed series ethnic massacres fleeing Hutus, 
militants, and civilians alike. 

For some reporters, the massacres Congo 1996 and 
1997 were early indicator that perhaps they had not got 
the full measure Kagame. started realize things were 
going wrong when Rwanda invaded Congo,” recalls Chris 
McGreal, former Africa correspondent for London’s Guard- 
ian newspaper. “When saw the scale the killings 
refugees was quite apparent that the was behaving 
one way Rwanda and quite another outside its border.” 

But where some saw worrying signs, Gourevitch did not; 
instead, saw the camps justification for the attacks 
that followed. His witnessing the camps also molded his 
long-standing antagonism toward the humanitarian organi- 
zations that sheltered the Hutus and enabled the command 
structures the genocide persist. 

1997 New Yorker article, Gourevitch discussed the 
attacks Hutus Congo. “Many the killings appeared 
gratuitous, and several death-squad-style massacres had 
been reported,” wrote. But later the piece allows 
Kagame ample opportunity dismiss the reports: Kagame 

“was not denying that lot Rwandan Hutus were being 
killed the Congo. But, said, ‘these are not genuine refu- 
gees. They’re simply fugitives, people running away from 
justice after killing people Rwanda—after They 
were still killing, said.” 

the same article, titled “Continental wrote 

“the nebulosity known the international community [that] 
ultimately accountable nobody. Against such impunity, 
the Congolese rebellion offered Africa the opportunity...to 
supplant the West the arbiter its own political destiny.” 

Among foreign reporters working Africa, the New Afri- 
can leadership was vogue, and Gourevitch embraced this: 
Uganda’s Yoweri Museveni, Ethiopia’s Meles and, 
course, Kagame—all were widely lauded guerrilla-demo- 
crats who would steer Africa new direction. that list 
Gourevitch was quick add Kabila, 1997. “Like his chief 
political allies, the leaders Uganda and Rwanda, who are 
pragmatic advocates national self-reliance, Kabila must 
now translate the liberation struggle from fight against 


corrupt old order into fight for new and exemplary model 
governance,” wrote article called “The Vanishing.” 

Kabila went reveal himself yet another greedy 
despot and, his credit, Gourevitch wrote long corrective 
2000 entitled “Forsaken.” “Three years after Laurent- 
Desire Kabila proclaimed himself President the Demo- 
cratic Republic Congo, the streets the capital are draped 
with lies,” Gourevitch began. 


THEN, WAS INCREASINGLY CLEAR THAT KAGAME’S 
own rule was tipping toward autocracy and that too was 
capable ruthlessness Congo and home. The late 
Alison Des Forges, Human Rights Watch, perhaps the 
other most high-profile foreign chronicler the Rwandan 
genocide, published her detailed account 1999. the 
590 pages Leave None Tell The Story, dozen deal with 
war crimes allegedly committed the She argued that 
RPF leaders should held account for the murders 
perhaps 30,000 during and immediately after the genocide. 
“In their drive for military victory and halt the geno- 
cide, the RPF killed thousands, including noncombatants 
well government troops and members militia. RPF 
soldiers sought establish their control over the local popu- 
lation, they also killed civilians numerous executions and 
massacres. They may have slaughtered tens thousands 
during the four months combat from April Des 
Forges wrote after her extensive investigations. 
Des Forges, who had signalled the Rwandan genocide 
disinterested world its first days and provided evidence 
against genocide perpetrators international tribunal, 
nevertheless insisted all along that Kagame’s regime also 
held account for human rights abuses, ethnic revenge 
killings, and oppression. Des Forges was eventually blocked 
from entering the country after publishing report 2008 
criticizing the lack fair trials Rwanda. (Des Forges was 
killed plane crash the United States February 2009.) 
that first Rwanda article 1995, Gourevitch refer- 
ences Des Forges three times. But the years thereafter her 
absence startling. the absence criticism Kagame 
and his rule, despite the accumulating evidence against him. 
the same 2000 article which turns Kabila, 
Gourevitch wrote that, “Despite Rwanda’s size, General 
Kagame, who became the country’s President April, has 
built its Army into the most formidable fighting force 
central Africa... what distinguishes his commanders and sol- 
diers their ferocious motivation. Having single-handedly 
brought the genocide halt, 1994, the Rwandan Patriotic 
Army has continued treat its almost ceaseless battlefield 
engagements one long struggle for national survival.” 
And then Gourevitch all but stopped reporting Rwanda, 
Congo, Central Africa, and the genocide. returned 
the United States, where his career flourished. His second 
book, Cold Case, was about unsolved New York murder. 
reported domestic politics for The New Yorker, was 
appointed editor the literary magazine the Paris Review, 
and co-wrote The Ballad Abu Ghraib with Errol Morris, 
about torture and abuse U.S. forces Iraq. 
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THE YEARS KAGAME’S PRESIDENT— 
went on, the dominant narrative around him reconciliation 
and visionary rule was buffeted growing evidence from 
Congo—of ethnic murder, political meddling, and economic 
exploitation—as well increasing repression home 
Rwanda. Yet the broadly positive reception that Kagame 
received the media persisted. “The authoritarianism has 
deepened with time, not lessened,” says Anderson. “Some- 
times the rose-tinted spectacles can biinding.” 

Rwanda’s misadventures Congo have been the basis 
criticism Kagame beyond the two Congo wars fought 
between 1996 and 2002. December 2008, report 
detailed links between the Rwandan elite and rebel Con- 
golese Tutsi warlord, Laurent Nkunda. The UN’s Group 
Experts the Congo, appointed monitor violations 
international sanctions imposed the Congo, showed 
what many already suspected: that Nkunda, rebel general 
accused war crimes, was supported members Kag- 
ame’s inner circle, and that Rwanda was directly benefiting 
from the theft minerals dug from the resource-rich hill- 
sides eastern Congo. 

Just weeks after the Nkunda report was published, Goure- 
vitch returned Rwanda for the first time years. The 
report was the talk among Rwandans: fell like bomb, dam- 
aging Kagame’s carefully maintained international reputa- 
tion. The New Yorker published Gourevitch’s most recent full- 
length article Rwanda May 2009, few after the 
report had been published. Yet Nkunda not mentioned 
until the third-to-last fourteen pages, after which the links 
between the warlord and the Rwandan regime are briskly 
dismissed series quotes from Kagame and his generals. 

More recently, the signs growing repression Rwanda 
itself have grown more clear. International press coverage 
Kagame’s landslide election victory August 2010 was 
dominated stories pair local-language newspapers 
being closed down, opposition parties banned from running, 
attempted assassination dissident general exile, and 
two gruesome murders critics. editor working 
for one the banned newspapers, Umuvugizi, was shot 
the face and killed Kigali, virtually crime-free city; and 
the southern town Butare, senior figure one the 
blocked opposition parties had his head all but severed 
machete attack echoing the genocidal murders 1994. 

Kagame’s inevitable victory marked change leader- 
ship, policy, style government, but there was depar- 
ture his portrayal the Western press. “Doubts rise 
Rwanda election approaches” was the New York Times 
headline before the vote. “Rwanda’s success story fails 
silence concerns about rights,” said The Washington Post. “In 
the run-up the election saw unprecedented reporting 
Rwanda exposing the repression and abuses inside the 
country. We’ve never really seen that before,” says Carina 
Tertsakian, researcher Human Rights Watch who was 
thrown out Rwanda the months before the vote. 

Worse was come October 2010, when report 
looking back decade horrors committed various 
armed groups Congo from 1993 onward revived accusa- 
tions war crimes and ethnic massacres against Kagame’s 
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forces. The report was the result ‘mapping exercise’ 
assess the extent infringements humanitarian law 
the Congo. found that tens thousands Hutu civil- 
ians and fighters alike were hunted and killed series 
massacres following Rwanda’s 1996 invasion, perpetrated 
Kagame’s and Kabila’s forces. its most incendiary passage, 
the report’s authors said the attacks, “if proven before com- 
petent court, could characterized crimes genocide.” 


What starting 
emerge depiction 

leader capable good 
and bad. His forces halted 
genocide and went ona 
murderous rampage. 


Many observers—including some human rights activists— 
say the counter-genocide allegation goes too far. Gourevitch 
was certainly quick slam the report, posting his New 
Yorker blog that closely resembled the Rwandan government’s 
own response, quoting Rwandan officials, questioning the 
standards proof and sourcing, and suggesting—as Rwandan 
officials also did— that the initial leak was designed detract 
attention from the UN’s own failings protecting civilians 
the Congo. Gourevitch’s review Linda Polman’s book, The 
Crisis Caravan, followed October, which reminded 
New Yorker readers that, “fugitive Rwandan genocidaires were 
international humanitarians border camps 
eastern Congo, that they have been able continue their 
campaigns extermination and rape this day.” 

Gourevitch’s view, responsibility for the massacres 
that followed the break-up the camps the Rwandan 
army laid the feet the humanitarian organizations, not 
the Rwandan government. “The Goma camps figure the 
ultimate example corrupted humanitarianism—of humani- 
tarianism the service extreme inhumanity.... That there 
would another war because the camps was obvious long 
before the war came,” wrote. The tens thousands 
Hutu deaths that the Mapping Report chronicles were, 
then, “the ultimate price the camps.” 

Yet events Rwanda are precipitating overdue reas- 
sessment that sees Kagame more complex—and accu- 
rate—way, than the dominant narrative long nourished 
Gourevitch’s work. “The change down this concatena- 
tion events: the Nkunda report 2008, the elections, and 
then the Mapping Report,” says Jason Stearns, former coor- 


dinator the Group Experts and author forthcom- 
ing book about Congo, Dancing the Glory Monsters. “To 
keep reporting the old success story how far Rwanda has 
come since the genocide ignore these things.” 


FACT, WORTH ASKING HOW KAGAME STAYED 
clean for long the eyes the Western media. “The 
media establishment the West not invested Africa 
and hasn’t ever really expended the energy coming 
grips with Africa, thinking seriously about Africa,” says 
Howard French, former New York Times correspondent and 
author Continent for the Taking, who, like Gourevitch, 
reported the aftermath the Rwanda genocide. “There 
compulsion simplify radical level, seek easily 
identifiable good guys and bad guys.” 

the post-genocide context, Kagame became the hero 
personified—Hutus, the lumpen villains. Faced with the evil 
genocide this tendency was natural, was the attempt 
foreign reporters, including Gourevitch, find comparison, 
something help the reader make sense the unfamiliar. 
The Holocaust offered similar tale mass murder. “One 
the most important things that Gourevitch did was liken 
the Rwandan experience the Israeli experience, the Hol- 
ocaust,” says French, who teaches journalism Columbia 
and has written for “There almost better way tap 
into the public imagination and produce more predictable 
moral compass than mention the Holocaust.” his book, 
French criticizes Gourevitch’s “emotionally over-powering 
but deeply flawed analogies with Israel and with European 
Jewry and the Holocaust,” and argues that the comparison 
influenced American policy the Clinton era. 

Gourevitch has made the link the Jewish Holocaust 
number stories but most explicitly his New Yor- 
ker article 2000. “The analogy that’s sometimes made 
between Rwanda’s aggressive defense policy and that 
Israel—another small country with vivid memory geno- 
cide which has endured persistent threats annihilation 
from its neighbors—is inexact but not unfounded,” wrote. 

René Lemarchand, professor emeritus political science 
the University Florida and author The Dynamics 
Violence Central Africa, agrees that the identification 
the Rwanda genocide with the Holocaust powerful tool, 
Gourevitch’s talent writer. “To read Gourevitch 
read really splendid piece reporting. Unfortunately 
extremely lopsided view both [Kagame] and the 
events that brought him power,” says. The portrayal 
Kagame, says, “doesn’t stand the facts that are slowly 
percolating the surface.” 

Gourevitch, course, sees things differently. the 
phone from New York, energetically defends his depic- 
tion Kagame against the accusation bias levelled 
critics like Lemarchand. “When wrote about Kagame 
book, introduced him with the most detailed description 
RPF atrocity that had ever seen published,” says, 
referring the killing thousands Hutus Kagame’s 
soldiers Kibeho 1994. “What was trying say you 
have got understand that this leadership came power 


bloody circumstances, that they were ruthless, they were 


not angels. They were confronted with appalling choices and 


they remained prepared use appalling force the name 


securing, stabilizing, and re-organizing the country—and 


that this was how they looked Congo from the start 


well. wanted make clear that this was what you had 
reckon with trying make judgment.” 
Tertsakian Human Rights Watch not convinced, argu- 


ing that while Gourevitch may report Kagame’s atrocities 


and oppression, these acts are always subsequently justified, 
leading her describe some his writing biased favor 
the Rwandan government. “It not appropriate draw 
equivalence between the killings carried out the RPF 
and the genocide. But the genocide should not used 
justification for minimizing excusing what the did, 
and for the continuing repression Rwanda today,” she says. 
Human Rights Watch and others often describe this continu- 
ing domestic repression “climate fear” the country. 
The quest for comprehension the genocide and its 
aftermath has often led polarized viewpoints that obscure 
rather than illuminate the contradictions and complexities 
post-genocide Rwanda. What starting emerge 
depiction Kagame political leader capable good and 
bad: his forces halted genocide and went murderous 
rampage; has brought peace and launched wars; has 
stamped out corruption and stolen resources; hugely 
popular and crushes dissent. These apparently conflicting 
narratives, usually competing, should read together for 
proper understanding the country and its leader. 
Gourevitch writing new book about Rwanda and 
how has been put back together after the genocide, and 
remains seen how chooses depict Kagame the 
light recent events. But our conversation hinted 
change. “There this idea that Kagame either the messiah 
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the devil, and this simplistic polarization not helpful,” 
says. “There lot truth the idea that saved Rwanda 
from total annihilation, but there huge price that has been 
paid along the way for stability and order.” 

Gourevitch, like French, says the foreign press “has hard 
time” reporting the complexity African politics general 
and Kagame’s domestic accomplishments, his human rights 
record, and his behavior the Congo, particular. 

“Even its most defiantly promising, Rwanda’s story has 
never stopped being deeply troubling,” Gourevitch contin- 
ues. “Kagame’s been its chief author for sixteen years now, 
and he’s got seven more president under the constitu- 
tion. That’s long time—most Rwandans are too young 
remember the time before came power, and nobody 
knows how will leave and what happens then. So, frankly, 
the verdict out.” 

Gourevitch’s influential reporting played key role 
revealing the horrors the genocide, but controversy over 
his portrayal post-genocide Rwanda mean that, for Goure- 
vitch’s writing, too, the verdict must still out. 


TRISTAN MCCONNELL has reported from Africa since 2004. 
currently senior Africa correspondent for GlobalPost and East Africa 
correspondent for The Times London. lives Nairobi, Kenya. 
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Welcome 


Tribune Company 


Key advice for the next chief executive 


CHARLES MADIGAN 


Dear Sir Madam: Your most important responsibility before 

you settle CEO make certain everyone knows you respect 
the institution, not just what its stately gothic tower represents, 
but also the mission its embattled employees. likely that you 

are not from the world news, but from the world finance. 
suspect your objective will make Tribune, once the gold stan- 
dard for journalism Chicago, viable, respected company again. 


significant anniversary that nearly coincides with your 
arrival should not allowed pass without notice. Robert 
McCormick took control the Chicago Tribune 1911 
after its owners had decided shut down lost cause. 
would not allow that and spent much his troubling, 
controversial life building strong Chicago institution. 

Your challenge just great his was. 

most certainly believe that you can succeed. course, 
you know every business needs central mission. Once that 
identified, knows what direction should take, what objec- 
tives should strive for, what behaviors should reward, 
what measures should apply its own performance. 

Your business news. 

But you are sitting now top company that lost its 
way years before its troubles became apparent. also faces 
perhaps decades legal conflict over array disagree- 
ments among various creditors, employee groups, and former 
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shareholders angered the company’s 
ill-fated, debt-bloated restructuring. 
would take pages just list the plaintiffs. 

Demonizing previous generations 
executives serves purpose. But 
the interest keeping you from repeat- 
ing mistakes, digression order 
for some important history about how 
such promising enterprise fell into 
dire straits. 


The Unraveling 

Technology brought such sweeping 
change newspapering the 1970s and 
1980s that publishers found themselves 
delightfully awash profits. When hot 
type yielded offset printing, several 
layers costs were squeezed out 
business that was already profitable. 
The noticed and publishers, eager 
protect their fortunes, were quick 
sell their family-owned operations 
emerging array newspaper chains— 
Tribune among them—rather than 
pass huge tax liabilities the next 
generation. happened quickly that 
within decade so, those chains con- 
trolled most the nation’s newspapers, 
became media conglomerates, and were 
collecting capital the public market- 
place. That made newspapers flush for 
while. They expanded everywhere. For 
Tribune, that meant taking immense 
debt buy the company that owned the 
Los Angeles Times and other papers. 

was intriguing concept until the 
costs and conflicts were examined. 
one point, there were almost enough 
Tribune reporters Washington give 
one each member the U.S. Senate. 
There were overlaps around the world when the Los Angeles 
Times foreign and national staffs and the smaller, but still 
aggressive, Tribune foreign and national staffs were joined. 

Then all unraveled. 

The crushing burden debt collided with Wall Street’s 
unyielding demand for increases quarterly profits. That 
blasted hole the bottom Tribune. The money started 
pouring out just circulation and classified ads were shift- 
ing, eyes and dollars having been drawn new technology, 
the Internet. 

The news “products,” all them—from the graying emi- 
nences the center the business the radio and 
properties—lost budget, lost staff, and lost, above all, repu- 
tation. The Chicago Tribune lost its foreign and national staffs, 
slashed deeply into its Washington presence, and began whit- 
tling away its costly veterans back home. 

With every act, the drama shifted ever closer darkness. 


The Los Angeles Times became revolving door for edi- 
tors and publishers. Not even modern legends could stop 
it. John Carroll and Dean Baquet were driven out short 
order. James O’Shea followed. The Chicago Tribune’s insti- 
tutional memory basically walked out, encouraged buy- 
outs and hints there would few good jobs the unhappy 
future. 


Then, for Tribune, machina arrived the form 
stubby, fabulously wealthy real estate baron with taste 
for shocking quotes, big parties for his buds, and fast motor- 
cycles: Sam Zell. put $300 million his own money 
the table, cobbled together $12 billion debt and bought out 
all the public shareholders. 

did not work. 

Zell installed array former radio executives who 
seemed take advice only from one another. The company 
was not producing enough cash pay interest its debts, 
Tribune was bankruptcy short order, where remained 
the time this writing. Zell’s minions have either been 
defenestrated after dubious behaviors all kinds became 
public, are their way out. Morale, already shattered 
rounds buyouts and dead stock prices, fell into pit. 

now know with certainty why publishing and broad- 
casting are such different creations, and why the clown 
pirates who well creating “morning zoos” and other 
entertainments for listeners one side are such disasters 
the other. 

Perhaps worse, the Zell era sliced even more weight from 
Tribune’s reputation, already suffering pushed through 
the same staff cuts and budget slashes that hit the rest 
the newspaper business. Zell has announced will play 
role Tribune after emerges from bankruptcy. People 
applauded this news. 

Companies bankruptcy rarely disclose much informa- 
tion their condition. But what has been released shows 
that through mid-2009, Tribune did not well. the first 
half that year, its cash dropped $50 million and its rev- 
enue declined about percent. Circulation the home 
front (and afar Los Angeles, Baltimore, and elsewhere) 
continued its slide. 

People who are aware Tribune newspaper culture put 
great significance the number 500,000. Not too many 
decades ago, that was the measure beneath which daily cir- 
culation would simply never allowed drop. Now the 
Chicago Tribune has look see the bottom it. the 
past year, daily circulation declined 5.2 percent, 441,508, 
and Sunday circulation dropped 4.4 percent, 768,073. 

All this transpired while the media world was mutating 
its business models. Tribune was actually far ahead the 
curve the world Internet news, but turned its back 
the idea maintaining robust website when became 
clear wasn’t going provide much revenue very quickly. 
Instead, the company pushed collection Web-based 
products that were more about marketing than about news. 
That changed later, but not quickly enough any the 
Tribune properties. 

Everything about the news playing field changed while 
Tribune was wrestling with its own budget and profit pres- 


sures, first, and Zell and his unusual executives and the bank- 
ruptcy, second. The distractions over period four five 
years were severe and disruptive. 


Where From Here? 
Start with that simple question, “What Tribune about?” 

The answer should be, “Tribune about news.” Every one 
your thoughts should flow from that conviction. sure, 
top executives the pre-Zell era were not (with couple 
noteworthy exceptions) from the world news. But they 
didn’t hate it. They were always willing listen it. Most 
them understood was important. The public need and 
right know were not viewed quaint, outmoded ideas. 

They were aggressive. 

quick order, you must revive that aggression and rebuild 
that connection with news. That notion not romantic. 
business proposition constructed one assumption: 
people still want know what happening, perhaps not 
the way Tribune told them the past, but they still want 
know. Almost everyone else traditional media abandon- 
ing the idea serious news coverage. Local budgets are 
squeezed. Radio almost totally talk. wide and promising 
field opening where competition used be. 

But you need know more than that set the strategy. 
Amid the handwringing and keening about the decline 
media, array interests measuring the field and toy- 
ing with “products” that are all basically news based. These 


‘What Tribune 
The answer 
should be, ‘Tribune 

about news.’ Every 
one your thoughts 
should flow from that 
conviction. 


range from simple community websites vast social net- 
working products like Facebook. Yahoo, AOL, Google, count- 
less independents and experimenters are looking for what 
will become the new model for news media. 

It’s time revisit that old story about Colonel McCormick. 
was not born with newspaper instincts. honed his 
knowledge Chicago while was reforming the Metro- 
politan Sanitary District. his head, had central piece 
knowledge that was important the fortunes media 
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his day; knew where development was going 


Chicago because knew where water was going go. 

you want win the war this time around, you need 
know where technology going go, where demo- 
graphics are going go, where people are going for 
news, and you need put everything you can muster 
front them. 

You want plan for the future? get the news business. 

CEO, you will picking the people who run the institu- 
tions that fall under Tribune’s umbrella. Like missionary, 
you must create converts the news cause. You must explain 
them that technology and change are not enemies, but 
opportunities. 

You must develop much deeper awareness custom- 
was mistake think success increasing quarterly 
performance. was huge mistake think print 
near-dead medium (embracing the rhetoric people whose 
own fortunes were connected its failure) just was 
huge mistake think the Internet and technology 
enemies. The “either/or” model was just flat wrong. It’s time 
transform thought about this. 

You must start two levels. One level about customers 
and the second about repairing damages the recent past. 
The latter, which will hard, costly, and painful, should 
come first. 


Get Smaller Fast 

There plausible reason anymore for Tribune run- 
ning publications Los Angeles, Baltimore, Florida, Penn- 
sylvania, anywhere but Chicago. The arguments about 
synergies and efficiency and gigantic advertising footprints 
have all collapsed. They were strategies that made sense 
era that ended decade ago. 

People those places despise you. They cannot wait for 
you fail. They wish you only ill. one can worker 
focused customers that atmosphere. Their days will 
consumed rumors cuts come and resentments 
cuts already accomplished. 

Recall that when Tribune owned the New York Daily 
News (and there were historic reasons for that relationship 
that transcended shareholder value) the buzz New York 
was that all the Daily News profits were shipped Chicago 
and dumped into Lake Michigan. 

The atmosphere has changed radically that argu- 
ment can made that only local markets advertising 
and news can help news companies return stability for 
the long term. 

What certain that Chicago can never care much 
about Los Angeles, Baltimore, anywhere else cares 
about itself. And caring about one’s self crucial com- 
ponent success. All great news companies deserve local 
ownership. 

this process, avoid the creative debt nightmares that 
wrecked the company the last time around. 

All those decisions are “inside the Tower” decisions for 
Tribune. What comes next not. 
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There are decades left 
potential business for 
print products. Writing 
print readers off now 
would foolish. They 
are your most solid 
revenue producers. 


New News Universe 
Nothing changes all once. 

Readers will tell you when they longer want print 
product. Don’t rush them. 

this era which all anticipate living to, say, ninety- 
five years age, institution that has readership that 
averages someplace the forties fifties could well have 
thirty forty more years loyalty tap. desperate rush 
get teen and young readers now unlikely change any- 
thing. lifetime, have not found more than handful 
people who read the newspaper regularly teenagers. 
Not any generation. 

course, the younger generation will age. No!) 
may well mature into newspaper readership, least part 
it. This doesn’t warm the hearts investment counselors, 
but then doesn’t have you are longer publicly held. 

Meanwhile, you must demand that all your custom- 
ers treated with respect, including people over fifty. 
People should not viewed declining assets. They are 
living customers, voting every day with their purchase 
the paper. important demographic. This number 
easier understand once you realize that the biggest 
magazine America the one produced the AARP, the 
advocacy group for people over fifty, which has circula- 
tion 24.4 million. 

Granted, newspaper circulation numbers have been fall- 
ing for years, but there are decades left potential business 
for print products. Writing print readers off now would 
foolish. They are also your most solid revenue producers. 

Newspaper readers tend traditional. They expect 
complete package. Opening array foreign bureaus 
would prohibitively expensive. Presenting creatively col- 
lected foreign news, from carefully selected stringers, wire 
services, and other publications would efficient. The 
important part the formula would involve thought, which 
gets back the people who will report you. one should 
present argument that readers who want something more 
complete should turn elsewhere. Don’t give people reasons 
leave! 


q 


The Media Chicago 
The tension remains palpable journalism between those 
who want the future electronic and those who want 
the way has been for long time. The debates are about 
nothing more complicated than how present the news 
product. have run operations both sides this divide. 
found that the ethics and values involved collecting infor- 
mation don’t change for journalists. They are looking for 
the truth. The product they collect just moves the public 
through different set filters and different set skills. 
But that does not change the truth. These entities are not 
with one another. They live symbiosis. You 
need get everyone board with that thought. 

You also need embrace that the challenge you face 
today, not year from now, not ten years from now, not 
some perfect digital future. your business news, and 
everyone agrees news, then how moves the public 
really doesn’t matter. What matters are how good is, how 
broad is, how aggressive is, and how complete is. 

believe there great fortune and opportunity news, 
and most local, but not “local” the way news com- 
panies have traditionally viewed local news. 

The Internet has eliminated geography measurement 
what kind news you receive. News from Moscow can 
come you instant. News from down the street can 
come you instant. The question is, Who will collect 
and how will delivered? The “local, local, local” would 
emphasize would not focused stories occurring within 
radius Tribune Tower. Instead, “local” would 
mean your market, your news market, your challenge, 


Embrace perhaps the 
biggest change the 
news landscape them 
all. ‘News’ used 
whatever You said was. 
Now ‘News’ whatever 
the People say is. 


which Chicago, Cook County, Illinois, and the Midwest. 
Provide the people who live there and the businesses operat- 
ing there with the news coverage they need. Don’t leave 
opening for national international newspaper website 
become necessary “second read,” supplement incom- 
plete Tribune coverage, because then they also become 
necessary “second advertising venue,” hurting your business. 
You can make this work reasserting Tribune’s place the 
gold standard for news. 


Most all, you have learn how win again. 

You should own news Chicago, matter what devel- 
opment covers. 

This will take commitment connected the 
strengths technology and what can for news that Tri- 
becomes test bed for innovation and product creation. 
Your news websites should constantly evolving creatures, 
full interactivity, video, and the certainty that something 
happens, will show one your websites first. 

Where will the revenue come from? means 
clear that the sale Tribune’s assets will add money the 
news pot. There are creditors lined from Chicago the 
moon waiting get cash once the company emerges from 
bankruptcy. will take powerful vision and strong execu- 
tion become news leader given that reality. 

Think your company great vertical machine. News 
poured the top aggressive staffs all your media 
platforms and then tailored for customers each level 
moves toward the ground floor. the process, goes 
everywhere and carries your brand. 

Don’t make the mistake thinking there single source 
solution the challenge you face. People are not yet born 
with iPads. Your news customers live variety worlds 
easy reach with old and new technology. That being the 
case, make certain you are the cutting edge, even you 
pay close attention existing customers. 

What you are telling them more important than how 
you reach them. 


Don’t make the mistake asking the question, “What 


é 


people want?” your level. The answer “Everythin 
There are two more important questions: 

“What news?” and “How become the dominant 
source that news?” 

First, embrace perhaps the biggest change the news 
landscape them all. “News” used whatever You said 
was. Now “News” whatever the People say is. 

The “Gaza versus Gaga” argument another false either, 
that you should reject. Editors need smart about both 
Middle East news and pop culture sensations. You have 
create news products that recognize that fashion, music, art, 
culture, food—an array subjects that were once thought 
“features”—are now actually news the people who 
want know about them. 

the dominant source that news, you have put 
where people want find it: newspapers for people wh« 
want their news that way. Internet for people who want 
that way. Television for people who want that way. Radio 
for people who want that way. Each option presents great 
array revenue potentials, but only long you send the 
message everyone Chicago that Tribune the place 
for news again. 

Sincerely, 
Charles Madigan 
CHARLES MADIGAN Presidential Writer Residence Roosevelt 
University. worked for wire services and newspapers for forty years, 
the Tribune among them. Among his books -30-: The Collapse the 
Great American Newspaper. 
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Live From Chicago, 
It’s the Tribune 


Company! 


Putting its talent stage reconnect with local audience 


TIM TOWNSEND 


asunny afternoon October, Tom Skilling, the popular mete- 
orologist Tribune Company’s WGN-TV, was stairwell 
the famed Chicago Theater, rehearsing skit with Tim Kazur- 
insky, veteran Chicago’s Second City comedy and improv 
theater. The longtime weatherman wasn’t completely comfort- 
able this one-night-only move away from WGN’s green-screen 


weather map and into the world live comedy. was ner- 


vous about his performance the run-through. don’t know 
that works,” said, after reading line. But received 
enthusiastic reassurance from Kazurinsky. 

“You nailed it!” said Kazurinsky, who starred Saturday 
Night Live’s legendary Married Monkey” skit. 

The two were taking part ambitious series designed 
reconnect Tribune journalists with the local community. Their 
performance—a parody anchors announcing snow-day 
school cancellations that Kazurinsky originally wrote for 
Second City back 1979—was part Chicago Live!, one 
several events Tribune hosts showcase its journalists. The 
hour-long, weekly variety show takes the news perfor- 
mances structured somewhat like daily paper—with local 
news, sports, and arts sections. 

Chicago Tribune reporters and columnists interview local 
newsmakers stage before paying audience. Tribune 
sports writers chat, sports-radio-style, with Second City 
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cast member. Each show also includes 
live performances local artists. 

Tribune Company, whose flagship 
Chicago Tribune has suffered along with 
most big papers recent readership and 
revenue losses, produces Chicago Live! 
partnership with The Second City. The 
live shows are part reader engage- 
ment program that executives call “Trib 
Nation.” The ticketed events are also 
attempt build alternative stream 
revenue subscriptions and advertising 
for the struggling media company. 

“Tt connects our readers and 
with them,” said Tribune editor Gerould 
Kern. “In some ways, that’s what news- 
papers were and should still be. We’re 
old-fashioned newspaper company, 
trying the middle things.” 

Public outreach programs under the 
Trib Nation umbrella are not intended 
the salvation Tribune, which 
mired bankruptcy and being run 
committee after the exit its executive 
team. But they may small step the 
direction that longtime Tribune watch- 
ers believe the media company should 
take: back the basics delivering 
news important and intriguing ways. 

newspaper both light and dark,” 
said Rick Kogan, senior Tribune writer 
who uses his deep, gravelly voice great 
effect Chicago emcee. lot 
people buy the paper for the comics. 
Live!] balancing act—the 
spirit hard news with Second City 
aesthetic. It’s balance, and think 
pull Audiences seem agree. 

Tribune film critic Michael Phillips 
said that was initially skeptical, but 
has come like the notion interview- 
ing source the Chicago Live! format. “It’s wonderful 
way introducing yourself audience way intro- 
ducing them someone much more interesting than your- 
self,” said. “For five ten minutes, can give the audience 


Tough Times 

October was difficult month for the Tribune newsroom. 
Many journalists there believed devastating, 4,000-word, 
front-page story The New York Times early that month 
about the adolescent escapades that owner Sam Zell’s band 
merry radio-industry men brought the Tribune Tower 
failed acknowledge the solid journalism coming out 
the newsroom. the same time, some Tribune veterans felt 
strongly that the paper’s editorial leadership was bit late 
standing the radio jocks. 
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But morale shot when, less than month after the 
Times story ran, many those responsible, including chief 
executive Randy Michaels, had been shown the 
Michaels and his team left the Tribune Tower, there were 
signs renewed pride the pages the paper. 

Columnist John Kass wrote that the newsroom “is not 
frat house,” adding, “there are beer bongs toga parties 
the City Desk. Editors don’t keg stands the page-one 
meetings.” the brief reign Zell’s radio clowns, Kass 
wrote, “The whole thing has been embarrassing.” 

October also marked the launch Chicago Live!, with 
six events planned for the opening season. Performed 
Thursday nights the 252-seat black box stage the base- 
ment the Chicago Theater, the shows are replayed 
Tribune’s WGN-AM Friday nights. Tickets are $25, and 
after the show, the audience invited reception the 
theater’s grand lobby. 

Chicago Live! the product discussions that began 
2009 among Tribune editors who were trying figure 
out how “build bridge between the newsroom and our 
said Joycelyn Winnecke, Tribune vice president 


’ 


audience, 
and associate editor. The idea live events took April 
2010, when the newspaper sponsored panel discussion 
linked series published stories about youth violence 
called “Seeking Safe Passage.” The event was hit, packing 
the DuSable Museum African American History with 
readers and concerned citizens. 

Editors decided try again about month later, this time 
bringing the paper’s Washington bureau chief, White House 
correspondent, and Washington correspondent into town 
sit panel the Harold Washington Library Center 
moderated top Tribune editor Kern. Once again, the public 
showed up. “The Windy City White House” 
called it, was followed reception. 

“We were flipping the lights and off the end,” Win- 
necke said. “No one wanted leave.” Trib Nation’s program- 
ming now includes Chicago Live!, public policy forums, lit- 
erary series, TribU self-improvement section that includes 
stories, classes, and events topics including photography 
and cooking), and Chicago Tribune personality-driven shows. 

that category, “Ask Amy” live event was very popular. 
Tribune relationship advice columnist Amy Dickinson held 
on-stage discussion, called “Relationships 101,” with 
panel experts Chicago’s Chase Auditorium, which holds 
500 people. The Tribune charged $20 ticket and the event 
sold out, according Winnecke. 

“Cooking with Kass,” during which the columnist straps 
apron and grills beer can chicken while 200 his readers 
crowd around the Weber and talk Chicago politics, has also 
been sell-out success. 

Kass said was initially resistant doing public events, 
mostly because was afraid disappointing people who 
liked his writing. “It’s like seeing radio the mall, and 

they have different voice person,” said. “You get 
feeling for who person the spaces between words. You 
get the person. used think, ‘What I’m not the 
person they see? That might jarring for 

But Kass said now enjoys meeting fans his journal- 


event, editors 


ism. like our readers,” Kass said. want have con- 
nection with them.” 

The ticket sales are encouraging both from community- 
outreach perspective and new revenue stream. Tickets 
panel discussion with several local chief executives 
economic recovery moderated the paper’s editorial page 
editor and co-sponsored Bank were $10. Another 
event, co-sponsored University Phoenix “Chicago’s 
Top Workplaces,” cost $35 attend. November, 2,700 
people came out two Tribune events celebrating writers 
Sam Shepard, Rebecca Skloot, and Wilson. 

e-mail, Winnecke said, “some the twelve events 
were financially profitable well, and for the program over- 
all, revenue covered expenses.” 

Reporters and columnists are generally not paid extra 
for their participation the events, which considered 


further evolution newsroom job,” Winnecke said 


e-mail. Journalists who participate part their 
workweek. 

Mindful potential conflict-of-interest land mines, edi- 
tors set guidelines for events involving journalists, saying 


“the same rules apply events our journalism other 


forms.” Reporters and editors are avoid offering opinion, 
and should not the ones who invite their sources sit 
panels. The guidelines remind the newsroom that outside 
panelists and moderators are unpaid, but also equate outside 
sponsorship the events with advertising the paper and 
admission fees with reader copy the newsstand. 

The six Chicago Live! shows the fall tested the waters 
see what kind feedback—and possible sponsorship 
partners—it would get. the end the run, the shows 
were selling out and reviews were good. press time, the 
newspaper was close announcing plans for Chicago Live! 
2011, according Winnecke. 


Showtime 

the opening curtain the second Chicago Live! Octo- 
ber 21, emcee Kogan took the stage, tie loosened and shirt- 
sleeves rolled precisely once his forearms. Kogan looked 
like what is: Chicago newspaper guy. Just like his dad, 
renowned Sun-Times reporter. 

Obviously brimming with the same emotions many 
the Trib newsroom were feeling about getting their paper 
back from what they considered troop buffoons, 
Kogan made impassioned case for newspaper journalism 
foundation for civic discourse and modern democracy. 

“All I’ve done life work for newspapers,” told 
the crowd. will tell you now, the same way could have 
when was sixteen, that the Chicago Tribune, was the Sun- 
Times when worked there, was the Daily News when 


worked there—these things are what they have always been.” 


paused. daily miracle.” 

Crickets. Maybe one person clapped. 

“Okay,” Kogan quipped. “One newspaper reader the 
crowd.” 


TIM TOWNSEND reporter for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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Reviews 


Her Great Depression 


J \ \ 


FROM THE TIME WAS NINE TEN, CARRIED SPIRAL-BOUND MEAD NOTEBOOK 

with all times. wanted writer, felt probably already was writer, 

and feared would never writer. was constantly looking for clues that would 

that someone like me, someone from Seattle, someone who was girl, 

someone who was one, might able write book. book that got published. 

was always the lookout for message, something that would tell that 

this thing could done. realize now that what was looking for was influ- 

ence. Influence message about what possible, sent book from one writer 

another. Different writers are looking for different messages. child, the 
message sought was simple: This place worth writing about. 

Just was nobody, Seattle that time was non-place literature. This 

was the 1970s. There were few nationally published authors from Seattle. When- 

ever encountered any writing all about the Northwest, fell upon grate- 

fully. was happy read anything that had blackberries and Puget Sound and 

Douglas firs and the names the streets downtown. read Richard Brautigan 

stories; Ken Kesey’s Sometimes Great Notion, though didn’t even pretend 

enjoy it; collections columns crabby old Seattle Post-Intelligencer news- 

papermen the 1950s; poems Carolyn Kizer. read Tom Robbins and was 

the sex. read Mary McCarthy’s first memoir, but she seemed 

hate the place. 

And, eventually, read Betty MacDonald. She had been there all along, 

own shelves, the form her familiar, tattered Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle books. Then, 

browsing mother’s shelves one summer afternoon, came upon grown-up 


book MacDonald: Anybody Can Anything. 


had seen before but assumed belonged the dreary crop self-help 
books that had mushroomed mother’s shelves over the past few years. 
Bored enough, picked up—and found therein enchanted world. Enchanted 
was exactly real. Anybody Can Anything Betty MacDonald’s story 
and her family weathered the Depression old wood-frame house 
(not unlike family’s) the University District (just mile two from where 
lived). And though historical circumstances were very different from hers, 


j 
our shared geography was enough make feel that was seeing life re- 


flected her pages. 


Good eggs Betty MacDonald (center) and her daughters home 1946. 
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It’s funny think time when 
Betty MacDonald’s books were new 
me. Over the years would come 
know them the way knew houses 
own neighborhood—with casual 
intimacy. MacDonald began writing to- 
ward the end her short life, the 
1940s, when she had found happiness 
with her second husband their black- 
berry-ridden acreage Vashon Island 
Puget Sound. Her first book was The 


family and told them that hated chick- 
ens, was lonely and seemed have 
married the wrong man.” She snatches 
her little daughters and makes her 
long, rainy, difficult way back the city 
foot, bus, and ferry. 

There she and her girls are folded 
happily back into her large family’s bo- 
som. Her mother’s “eight-room brown- 
shingled house the University district 
was just modest dwelling respect- 


Other types memoirists value 
lyricism, shock tactics. Comic 
memoirists are utterly dependent 
knowing that they themselves are the 
silliest people any given room. 


Egg and set the 1920s. This chron- 
icle MacDonald’s life Olympic 
Peninsula chicken farm with her first 
husband would become her most fa- 
mous book, make her fortune, and 
form the basis wildly successful 
1947 film. This, putting aside her books 
for children, was followed The Plague 
and surprisingly entertaining ac- 
count her stint tuberculosis sani- 
tarium just north Seattle. How she 
created ripping yarn out lying 
bed for year one life’s mysteries. 
Next came Anybody Can Anything, 
which held hands. Finally she 
wrote Onions the Stew, about life 
Vashon Island, which came 1955, just 
three years before she succumbed 
cancer the age forty-nine. 

But was Anybody Can Anything, 
with its Seattle locale and its scrappy, 
cheerful message survival, which 
spoke most directly me. 

the the book opens and the Depres- 
sion begins, MacDonald has been living 
the chicken farm damp exile from 
her real life Seattle. Married twenty, 
she had followed her husband the 
Olympic Peninsula could live his 
agrarian dream. Now she has reached her 
breaking point with the rain, the chickens, 
the monomaniacal husband, the whole 
affair. “Finally March, 1931, after four 
years this,” she recounts, wrote 
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able neighborhood, near good schools 
and adequate for ordinary family. 
that night, and always, that shabby 
house with its broad welcoming porch, 
dark woodwork, cluttered dining-room 
plate rail, large fragrant kitchen, easy 
book-filled firelit living room, four elas- 
tic bedrooms...represents the ultimate 
charm, warmth and luxury.” 

The book describes life that teem- 
ing, cozy household with her mother, 
her three sisters, her brother, and her 
two little girls, plus whoever else might 
sleeping over one those elastic 
bedrooms. also details the literally 
dozens weird and none-too-wonder- 
ful jobs that MacDonald held through- 
out the Depression: hapless secretary 
businessmen every stripe, fur-coat 
model, photo retoucher, rabbit rancher, 
firewood stealer, Christmas tree decora- 
tor, baby sitter, receptionist gangster. 

The author jumps from job job, 
with whole industries blowing be- 
hind her she leaves, like Tom Cruise 
running from exploding warehouse. 
She’s hustled along the ever-shrink- 
ing job market her sister Mary, who 
considers herself “executive thinker.” 

Mary has ready for Betty soon 
she gets off the bus from the egg farm, 
never mind that Betty utterly unquali- 
fied. Mary won’t hear such talk. She 
quick admonish her sister: “There 


are plenty jobs but the trouble with 
most people, and know because I’m al- 
ways getting jobs for friends, that 
they stay home with the covers pulled 
over their heads waiting for some 
employer come creeping looking 
for them.” 

The truth this statement dis- 
proved throughout the book. There 
were certainly not plenty jobs. The 
portrait Depression-era Seattie that 
emerges definitively—though quietly— 
desperate. But first read, hardly 
clocked the despair. just thrilled the 
evocation home, captured such 
throwaway phrases as, “There was noth- 
ing sight but wet pavement and wet 
sky.” MacDonald describes places that 
still existed, that myself knew—the 
Magnin’s the corner Sixth and Pine, 
the palatial movie theater named the 
Neptune. Here she the Pike Place 
Market: 


The Public Market, about three 
blocks long, crowded and smelling 
deliciously baking bread, roasting 
peanuts, coffee, fresh fish and bananas, 
blazed with the orange, reds, yellows 
and greens fresh succulent fruits 
and vegetables. From the hundreds 
farmer’s stalls that lined both sides 
the street and extended clear through 
the block the east side, Italians, 
Greeks, Norwegians, Finns, Danes, 
Japanese and Germans offered their 
wares. The Italians were the most vol- 
uble but the Japanese had the most 
beautiful vegetables. 


Such descriptions caused strange 
firing brain. was accustomed 
imagining locations from books; there 
was deep pleasure having that ne- 
cessity for once removed. Even the food 
they ate was the food ate. For spe- 
cial treats, MacDonald tells buying 
Dungeness crabs and Olympia oysters, 
just family did. 

saw, illustrated perfectly, and 
the cold light nonfiction, the possi- 
bility that Seattle might the setting 
for book. would not struck 
thoroughly the possibility true 
Northwest literature until started read- 
ing Raymond Carver the mid-1980s. 

mother told that Betty Mac- 
Donald had died the 1950s, but that 
her niece lived our very own neigh- 
borhood. walked the house, gaz- 
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ing with true feeling awe: the 
niece author lived therein! 
course knew authors were real people. 
But Betty MacDonald was more than 
real; she was tangible. She was prima 
facie evidence that the materials had 
hand—those trees, that rain—were 
enough. 


OTHER WRITERS CAME AND WENT; 
Betty MacDonald was among those 
who endured for me. This was because 
she was funny. No, that’s not quite right. 
Though didn’t have the language for 
when first read her, Betty MacDonald 
was comic. became writer myself, 
studied her, trying figure out just 
how she did it. 

She wrote long, ridiculous set pieces 
about her various jobs. She wrote hi- 
larious portraits her bosses, who 
her hands become one long parade 
human oddity. She wrote fondly her 
family’s eccentricities. But above all, she 
wrote with unflagging self-abasement. 
Her books twanged with the idea that 
one’s own ridiculousness was comedy 
enough. good example her rueful 
tone: 


Until started night school, 
life was one long sweep medioc- 
rity. While family and friends 
were enjoying the distinction be- 
ing labeled the prettiest, most popular, 
best dancer, fastest runner, highest 
diver, longest breath-holder-under- 
water, best tennis player, most fearless, 
owner the highest arches, tiniest, 
wittiest, most efficient, one with the 
most allergies highest salaried, 
had learn adjust remarks such 
as, “My, Mary has the most beauti- 
ful red hair I’ve ever seen, it’s just 
like burnished copper and silky 
and curly—oh yes, Betty has hair too, 
hasn’t she? guess it’s being coarse 
what makes look thick.” 


almost goes without saying that 
she distinguishes night school 
being the absolute worst student 
every class. 

MacDonald was master the comic 
memoirist’s first art: self-deprecation. 
Other types memoirists value lyricism, 
shock tactics. Comic memoirists are 
utterly dependent knowing that they 
themselves are the silliest people any 
given room. 


know whereof speak—I this 
year publishing memoir about own 
very, very ordinary life. Memoirists like 
are writing what author Lorraine 
Adams has called “nobody” memoirs. 
she said 2002 piece the Washing- 
ton Monthly, such memoirists are “nei- 
ther generals, statesmen, celebrities, nor 
their kin.” 

How, then, proceed? You’re no- 
body. You want write memoir. Your 
first order business let readers 
know that you know that they know 
nobody. you must imply your 
unimportance quickly possible, and 
never, ever stop. means that simple 
dynamic, the memoirist makes friend 
rather than enemy her reader. 

Anybody Can Anything, Mac- 
Donald fails again and again. It’s en- 
tire book about failure: her own, and the 
economy’s. It’s also about persisting 
the face one’s own admitted short- 
comings. What she wants job com- 
mensurate with her skills, which she 
presents nil: wanted some sort 
very steady job with salary, and duties 
mediocre enough congruent with 
mediocre ability. had mind sort 
combination janitress, slow typist 
and file clerk.” 

Finally, she washes safely the 
sandbar government work, taking 
job the Seattle branch the National 
Recovery Administration, the New Deal 
agency started 1933 and charged with 
organizing businesses under new fair- 
trade codes. There she felt right home, 
surrounded federal-level incompe- 
tence: “There were thousands who 
didn’t know what were doing but 
were all doing ten copies.” 

MacDonald rarely remembered for 
her wry tone. When she’s remembered 
all, she preceded not her own 
reputation, but that the big-screen 
version The Egg and starring Clau- 
dette Colbert and Fred MacMurray, 
which pretty nearly unwatchable. 
the film, and Kettle—neighbors 
who are fondly, broadly, drawn the 
book—have been turned into tobacco- 
spitting, raccoon-roasting caricatures. 

And the public loved them. the movie 
poster, the faces these two crackers 
loom huge; Colbert and MacMurray 
cower tinily the corner. and 
Kettle proved popular that nine more 


films were made about them and their 
fictional fifteen children, and Betty Mac- 
Donald lost all hope being taken seri- 
ously writer. 

Many years after all this, was hav- 
ing dinner with British writer who had 
undertaken write about the North- 
west. “You have careful about using 
too much humor, otherwise you end 
sounding like Betty MacDonald: house- 
wife humor,” said, finishing scath- 
ing (if posh) tones. MacDonald has been 
trapped this role domestic light- 
weight. But her writing, with its quiet 
irreverence, has more common with, 
say, Calvin Trillin Laurie Colwin, than 
does with mid-century housewife 
humorist like Erma Bombeck. (Though, 
really, what’s bad about Erma Bom- 
beck?) 

What MacDonald models her writ- 
ing actually very freeing—self-depre- 
cation kind passport the ordi- 
nary. With it, you can take your reader 
into the most mundane details your 
life, and they will often go. 

teach adult writing students. When 
work memoir, they want write 
pieces about what they’ve achieved. 
About their good marriages. About their 
sterling qualities. “Nobody wants hear 
about that except your mother!” tell 
them. Which never very popular. Even 
so, try explain the Betty MacDonald 
principle them: what people want 
see the memoir are reflections their 
own failures and smallnesses. you can 
show readers that you have those same 
failures, those same smallnesses, and 
make them laugh about it, they will love 
you. least like you. least ac- 
cept you fellow nobody. 


THESE SIMPLE THINGS WOULD 
enough for me: story Seattle; tale 
told with self-deprecating humor. But 
what MacDonald achieves Anybody 
Can Anything something more 
than that: finely observed journalis- 
tic record her time. 

The ridiculous set pieces, the fond 
portraits her family, and what New 
York Times critic Bosley Crowther called 
the “earthy tang” her writing not 
seem like indicators work serious 
journalism. But MacDonald getting 
down paper what she sees happening 
all across Seattle, and ultimately provid- 
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ing with rough draft history. The 
details home and work life accrue, an- 
ecdotes pile up, and suddenly the reader 


has real sense daily existence the 
West during the 1930s. This cheer- 
ful, unassuming way documenting 
socially and economically turbulent pe- 
riod. But it’s documentation nonetheless. 

Take, for example, MacDonald’s ac- 
count one her earliest jobs. This 
chapter encapsulates the uneasiness 
the early part the Depression, eerily 
suggestive the economic tenterhooks 
been since 2007. She’s been 
summarily fired from her first job 
executive secretary miner, the 
ever-resourceful Mary has found her 
job her own office, where she works 
for lumber magnate. When Betty pro- 
tests that she hasn’t any the qualifi- 
cations the lumberman looking for 
secretary, Mary tells her not fret. 
thought you couldn’t learn min- 
Mary told when she installed 
her assistant the office across 
the street. ‘There’s nothing lumber, 
it’s just matter being able divide 
everything 

she makes her way work each 
morning, MacDonald nervous but 
glad the work: “Now grew more 
and more conscious the aimlessness 
and sadness the people the streets, 
the Space for Rent signs, marking 
the sudden death businesses, that 
had sprung over the city like white 
crosses the battlefield and lifted my- 
self each morning timidly and with 
dread.” 

Her employer’s business clearly 
failing, but MacDonald feels she 
shouldn’t leave her boss, Mr. Chalmers, 
the lurch. She intends stay until 
the end. “And did,” read, “in spite 
Mr. Chalmers’ telling many times 
that the Depression was all fault, the 
direct result inferior people like 
wearing silk stockings and thinking they 
were good people like him.” Again, 
this blame-the-victim language recalls 
some the rhetoric today’s subprime 
mortgage crisis. But despite the boss’s 
efforts draw sociological line the 
sand, too laid low the economic 
downturn, and the chapter comes 
abrupt end: “Lumber was over.” 

The author and her family soon lose 
their phone service, their electricity, 
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their heat. Being Betty MacDonald, she 
makes all sound rather jolly. She tells 
endless bowls vegetable soup eaten 
candlelight. And when she complains 
about being broke, she does with typi- 
cal good humor: “There getting 
around the fact that being poor takes 


could give feeling the culture that 
swam in. 


THE MESSAGE THAT BETTY MACDON- 
ald sent me, through this book, one 
sufficiency: Your small life enough. 
Other writers might looking for 


The portrait Depression-era 
Seattle that emerges definitively— 
though quietly—desperate. But 
first read, hardly clocked 


the despair. 


getting used to. You have adjust 
the fact that it’s longer question 
what you eat but you eat.” 

But sometimes the details tell the 
story that the tone masks. When the 
heat and the electricity have been turned 
off, the family relies upon old Christmas 
candles for light and firewood for heat: 

“When ran out fireplace wood, 
Mary unearthed bucksaw and marched 
all down city park two blocks 
away, where took turns sawing 
fallen logs.” Here, despite the charac- 
teristic pluck, you feel straits getting 
uncomfortably dire. 

This isn’t overlay social com- 
mentary sitting awkwardly atop nar- 
rative. Instead, such commentary 
tightly knitted MacDonald’s own ex- 
perience. When she notices that 
day found little better class people 
selling apples street corners,” she’s 
not making idle observation—she’s 
wondering she’s next. 

When came write own mem- 
oir, was telling small, personal story 
about being mom the turn the 
millennium. wanted link the story 
larger cultural forces had observed, 
what saw kind generational ob- 
session with perfect parenting. Betty 
MacDonald’s writing, once again found 
just the model needed. was possible 
connect the larger story around 
own small story, without pretending 
definitive historical. fact, the 
more focused the details own 
very particular experience, the more 


message that will feed their huge am- 
bitions. From books, they learn how far 
they might with their own writing. 
For me, the question has always been: 
How close home might stay? 

MacDonald’s qualities writer— 
the focus the very local, the self- 
deprecating humor, the careful and per- 
sonal observation social changes—are 
modest qualities. They inspire through 
their very humility. The homely, says 
Betty MacDonald, more than enough. 
This was the message needed hear. 
There’s clue, course, right there 
the title. It’s been telling since was 
girl, right through the time be- 
came writer myself: Anybody can 
anything. Even this. Even you. 

Such lack pretension doesn’t nec- 
essarily come with great rewards. There 
are monuments Betty MacDon- 
ald. endowed chairs, scholarships, 
not even public library conference 
room named after her. But the shal- 
low green bowl Chimacum Valley, 
two-lane road leads the chicken farm 
where MacDonald lived for four tough 
years. It’s been renamed “The Egg and 
Road.” veers west from Route 19, cut- 
ting through farmland before heading 
into some evergreens. It’s noth- 
ing special. It’s just ordinary. It’s just 
county road. 


CLAIRE DEDERER, contributor The New 
York Times, lives Bainbridge Island 
Puget Sound. She the author Poser: 
Life Twenty-Three Yoga Poses. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Golden Years? 


Susan Jacoby takes the old-age deniers 


CHRIS LEHMANN 


AGGRESSIVE NEW CAMPAIGN, Never 
the Raymond James financial firm Myth and Marketing 
named Emily Skinner, prudent Vic- 
torian-style librarian who cannily built 


investment portfolio see her 
through her golden years. And then, the 
ad’s narrator informs us, she “went right 
living.” see this fortunate soul 
marrying younger men, conquering 
professional foe what appears 
international ping-pong match, and 
hang-gliding the ripe old age 187. 

It’s effective spot, though not 
much for dramatizing the firm’s finan- 
cial acumen—one wonders just how Ms. Skinner’s nest egg outlasted the suc- 
cessive debacles the 1980s S&L collapse, the bursting the early-aughts 
tech bubble, and course the 2008 mortgage meltdown. No, the beauty the 
campaign how perfectly captures the American reverie old age simple 
life extension. Ms. Skinner never falls ill, grows frail, forfeits single brain 
cell she just keeps living. Presumably every single friend, lover, and relative 
from her generation long dead and buried, but she never appears succumb 
depression grief. Nope, she just goes outfitting herself with new com- 
panions and athletic challenges—a lifestyle choice that wins loud plaudits from 
the entire complex age-enabling institutions, including retirement funds and 
pharmaceutical companies, but that most psychiatric professionals would likely 
class borderline psychotic. 

It’s probably fair say that Susan Jacoby, the author such heroic works 
debunking The Age Unreason, the anti-Emily Skinner. Not terms lon- 
gevity, mind you—as the sixty-five-year-old Jacoby notes, the women her fam- 
ily have commonly survived into their ninth decade, and her own mother still 
amentally astute, physically frail, octogenarian. But Never Say Die: The Myth 
and Marketing the New Old Age, the author dismantles the overlapping financial, 
physical, and psychological fairy tales that lull most Americans into complacency 
about the harsh facts diminishing life. 

the core these evasions, she argues, piece demographic sleight- 


of-hand. Americans have come 


draw largely spurious distinction 
between the remorselessly self-actu- 
alizing “young old” (boomer oldsters 
just now approaching retirement) and 
the more hopeless “old old” (citizens 
their mid-eighties and upward, who 
are routinely prey debilitating phys- 
ical conditions, senility, poverty, and 
other well known, little discussed, 
blows human dignity). The popular 
aging authority Harry Moody, for in- 
stance, has coined the expression “well- 
derly” give euphemistic boost 
the younger cohort; their far less for- 
tunate seniors get the sad-face moni- 
ker “illderly.” Jacoby notes, these 
coy bursts psychobabble gloss over 
simple truth: everybody the first 
group will inexorably end the sec- 
ond. Such denial crucial, however, 
the marketing concept aging 
that ends where the more disabling, re- 
strictive stage old age begins.” 

3eyond all the cheery feelspeak 
the Emily Skinner vein, Jacoby argues, 
the marketers the new old age are 
pushing fundamentally cruel and mis- 
leading account the aging process. Not 
surprisingly, this vision finds its most re- 
ceptive audience among boomers—who 
constitute, after all, the mother all 
consumer demographics, accustomed 
having their merest whims coddled 
industrial scale. “Longevity enthu- 
siasts, especially the boomer genera- 
tion, never ask whether longer life will 
necessarily gift; most are convinced 
that they can bend old age their will 
through their own good behavior, rein- 
forced little help from Big Pharma,” 
insists the author. “There breath- 
taking arrogance about this assumption, 
coupled with denial the role that 
accidents, both genetics and the en- 
vironment, play the health human 
beings every stage life.” 

So, for instance, pharmaceutical com- 
panies find consumers readily gulled 
pitches for FDA-approved products 
like Aricept, alleged treatment for 
Alzheimer’s. fact, independent Brit- 
ish tests have found the compound 
completely ineffectual treating 
the disease’s ravaging symptoms; its ac- 
ceptance this country bespeaks both 
the desperation Alzheimer’s suffer- 
ers and the enthusiasm Americans typi- 
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cally show for any quick pharmaceutical 

fix. Jacoby bears exceptionally eloquent 

witness the bitter lies these bogus 

treatments, since her longtime partner 
fell victim Alzheimer’s before finally 

succumbing cancer. She writes mov- 
ingly seeing loved one through the 

final deterioration his basic sense 
self. “You feel pain your gut you 

try accept the limitations your ca- 
pacity make things better for him,” 
she writes. “And when you fail re- 
sign yourself your own impotence, 
you find, like Job, that you curse the day 

you were born.” 

Such brutal fallout from age-related 
illness furiously repressed most 
public discussions longevity. And 
once again, that repression takes deep- 
est root among the boomers. Journalists 
this age group typically stampede 
the smallest sliver news suggesting 
that scientific research and pharmaceu- 
tical trials might point new and bet- 
ter strategies for cheating death. Ja- 
coby concedes, even she herself has been 
guilty such uncritical cheerleading 
her career correspondent for AARP: 
The Magazine, bimonthly published 
advocacy group for people over 
fifty. one point, for instance, flurry 
reports asserted that disability rates 
were declining annual rate about 
percent among people over sixty-five. 
Yet two the most widely cited stud- 
ies involved surveys that canvassed only 
non-institutionalized seniors—the very 
people, other words, healthy enough 
live independently, and therefore pre- 
selected report lower rates debili- 
tating infirmity. “That people living 
their own homes have lower disability 
rate than those who are institutional- 
ized seems obvious that close 
felony have reported the 
data from these studies without huge 
warning flag,” Jacoby writes. 

Yet the will manufacture any sem- 
blance good news about the aging pro- 
cess clearly trumps the claims em- 
pirical truth. And with the myth 
Emily Skinner, this delusion becomes 
most damaging sizing the real 
fiscal plight boomer retirees. Many 
boomers the Skinner vein saw big 
chunk their personal retirement ac- 
counts—and more their home eq- 
uity—wiped out the 2008 crash. 
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result, Jacoby writes, “is hard see 
how the two-fifths boomers the 
bottom [of the socioeconomic hierarchy] 
will ever fully recover. The reason why 
poor and middle-income boomers lost 
much larger percentage their wealth 
that the poorer people are, the more 
likely that their house their only 
asset.” Boomers the top three quin- 
tiles wealth could ride out the mar- 
ket’s convulsions relative ease. With 
the stock market’s 2009-2010 rebound, 
“they could expect (unless they too had 
huge mortgages exceeding the value 
their homes) recover much the 
value those assets and start making 
money again. But struggling home- 
owner can’t recover investment 
house that was foreclosed.” 

This say nothing, course, 
the truly poor ranks the truly old—an- 
other rapidly expanding demographic 


Brutal fallout 
from age-related 
illness furiously 
repressed most 
public discussions 
longevity. 


almost entirely invisible the chipper 
longevity-industrial complex. After all, 
Jacoby argues, research consistently: 
shows that “old people who have bene- 
fited most from recent medical advances 
tend those who were dealt better 
economic hand every stage their 
lives. Rather than focus the dubious 
benefits increasing longevity through 
pharmacology bionic body parts, 
correcting the social inequalities that 
begin birth and only intensify with ev- 
ery decade. undeniably worse 
poor and sick eighty than fifty, but 
the reasons why worse have little 
with ageism and everything 
with more general issues racial and 
economic inequality.” 

Never Say Die hardly exhaus- 


tive treatment its crucial subject. Ja- 
coby devotes two her closing chap- 
ters the debates over such topics 
assisted suicide and the morality sig- 
nificant life extension—subjects that 
only touch tangentially the urgent 
political and economic questions the 
heart her book. (Indeed, toward the 
end the ethics-of-longevity section, 
she wanders into reverie about the 
post-human future, only concede 
that “whether humanity might one day 
evolve into forcefully replaced 
another species does not seem relevant 
the issue whether good idea 
work extending the human life 
span.” You don’t say.) 

But she courageously right in- 
sist that the reckonings ahead for aging 
Americans portend “nothing less than 
radical rethinking the cherished 
American myth that individuals should 
capable providing for their eco- 
nomic independence throughout their 
lives.” Boomers, she suggests, will 
obliged shuck off their customary 
more systematic way for old age even 
as—also paradoxically—they abandon 
delusions about their capacity exer- 
cise complete control over the circum- 
stance their final years.” 

Jacoby’s view, this new intergen- 
erational social contract will depend 
absolutely the so-called wellderly: 
“If boomers not lead the way, one 
will.” write this, however, older vot- 
ers disproportionately turned out sup- 
port the Tea Party, whose agenda has 
failed produce the barest specifics for 
program spending cuts, hewing in- 
stead spasmodic rejection govern- 
ment itself. other words, there seems 
little basis our political culture 
support Jacoby’s scenario. 

Still, one can hope that her impas- 
sioned, closely argued tract gains seri- 
ous hearing among her fellow boomers. 
Without such counsel, they—and good 
deal the economic order that has long 
catered them—will gently into that 
good night, the firm belief that 
forever high noon. 


CHRIS LEHMANN editor for News, 
co-editor BookForum, and columnist for 
The also the author Rich People 
Things. 
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BRIEF ENCOUNTERS 


JAMES BOYLAN 


THIS CURIOUSLY BRIEF 
patchwork memoirs 
the most prolific and versa- 
tile journalist-historian-phi- 
losopher our era. Garry 
Wills has written forty books, 
dealing with subjects 
diverse the Founding Fa- 
thers, Nixon, the Gettysburg 
Address, and the teachings 
and travails the Catholic 
Church. (The selection ti- 
tles listed inside this volume 
does not even include fa- 
vorite, Henry Adams and the 
Making America, study 
Adams’s classic history 
the Jefferson and Madison 
administrations.) There 
have also been numberless 
magazine 

the best being reports 
major events the sixties 
and seventies, often as- 
signed his favorite editor, 
Harold Hayes Esquire. 
his latest book, however, the 
author seems almost 
hiding. Describing him- 

self bookworm, Wills 
recounts the purportedly 
few adventures his life 
were observing rather 
than participating them. 
recalls friendships and 
breaks with such tenden- 
tious associates William 
Buckley and I.F. Stone, but 
bears apparent grudges. 
offers loving tribute 
his wife fifty-plus years 
and sardonic 
profile his rambunctious 
father, who left lot 
forgive, and was perhaps the 


Illustration Serge Bloch 


anti-model for Wills’s own 
imperturbable life. His years 
Baltimore elicit some 
notable warmth: recalls 
with affection his teaching 
duties Johns Hopkins, 
and rhapsodizes over the 
Colts’ great pass-and-catch 
team, Unitas and Berry. 
less enthusiastic about 
Studs Terkel: “It was fun 
just entering his house. 
would whoop with welcome, 
using his favorite word, 


‘Fan TAS Always pro- 
nounced that way.... drew 


people out appreciating 
them. And what drew out 
was the best people. They 
were embarrassed not 

live his admiration 
them.” Then there are brief 
encounters with presi- 
dents, about whom Wills 
refreshingly non-doctrinaire. 
liked Carter the best, but 
regarded Nixon with respect 
after gave Wills unex- 
pected answer when asked 
for the book that influenced 
him most: conservative 
tract, but biography 

the Progressive Republican 
senator, Albert Beveridge. 


’ 


“GRAY LADY,” THE 
nickname that at- 
tached itself The 
New York Times 
many decades ago, 
connoted the verbos- 
ity, the dullness, and 
even the monochro- 
matic appearance 
the newspaper operated 
the Ochs family and its 
descendants. These days, the 
phrase has grown even more 
pejorative—as suggest 
that the once reputable 
institution has become 
aged vamp, attempting 
kick its heels, trying 
survive the consump- 
tion age-nullifying elixirs. 
William McGowan’s the 
most recent number 
such critiques, lament for 
the past now utilized 


deplore the Times today. 


His model the newspaper 
run the authoritarian 
A.M. Rosenthal, who was 

charge for nearly twenty 
years ending 1986. The 
author praises Rosenthal for 
running centrist news- 
paper, and for bailing out 

financial difficulties 
hastening the “Sectional 
Revolution”—the addition 
cultural seasonings the old 
menu. McGowan argues, 
however, these changes were 


“insidious, providing back 


door the countercultural 
values, liberationist ideolo- 
gies and special interests that 


Rosenthal had tried hard 
keep bay,” giving the 
cultural left its very own 
playground. The bulk 
Gray Lady Down free- 
swinging bill indictment 
against today’s Times, often 
underlined with overheated 
language. The basic charge: 
the paper longer cen- 
trist, but organ for all the 
aspects American society 
and politics that conserva- 
tives detest. McGowan’s as- 
sault worth reading for the 
details contains many 
genuine journalistic misde- 
meanors and crimes, embar- 
rassing gaffes callow 
Times staffers, and failures 
pursue inconvenient stories. 
However, his real meat 
political correctness, stan- 
dard term opprobrium 
recent cultural wars and the 
subject his previous book, 
Coloring the News. His cata- 
log crimes the paper 
includes “the subtle and not- 
so-subtle anti-Americanism, 
anti-bourgeois hauteur, 
hyper-sensitivity toward 


‘victim’ groups, double stan- 


dards, historical shallow- 
ness, intellectual dishonesty, 
cultural relativism, moral 
righteousness and sancti- 
mony.” Surely, this tall 
order for one newspaper 
fill! McGowan’s implication 
that the Times must right 
itself, least two senses 
that term, survive its 
current distress. 


JAMES BOYLAN the founding 
editor the Columbia Journalism 
Review and professor emeritus 

journalism and history the 
University Massachusetts, 


Amherst. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Anger Management 


How troubled decade nurtured today’s conservative unrest 


SASHA ABRAMSKY 


“ALTHOUGH AMERICAN POLITICAL LIFE 
has rarely been touched the most 
acute varieties class conflict, has 
served again and again arena for 
uncommonly angry minds.” opens 
Richard Hofstadter’s classic essay, “The 
Paranoid Style American Politics.” 


Hell: 

The Crisis the 1970s and the 
Rise the Populist Right 

Dominic Sandbrook 

Alfred Knopf 

496 pages, $30 


now they talked inflation and unem- 
ployment.” This book tells the story 
why Americans became mad and why 
mattered. 

Thirty-six years old and Oxford-ed- 
ucated, Sandbrook boasts extraordi- 
nary résumé. has published several 
well-received social histories postwar 
Britain, well confidently crafted 
biography the mercurial Eugene Mc- 
Carthy. free-floating public intellectual, 
Sandbrook writer for the prestigious 
New Statesman, and regularly appears 
television the go-to guy for interpret- 
ing the past six decades British history. 

Like Rick Perlstein, who has explored 
similar terrain, Sandbrook first-rate 
synthesizer. able view history 
panoramically, almost living, breath- 
ing organism, collecting and effec- 
tively using vast numbers on-the- 
ground anecdotes. Mad Hell, 
weaves everything from school bus- 
ing and the riots triggered the rise 
gay culture and disco music. read 
about housewives organizing boycott 
supermarket meat protest rising 
food costs, and copycat fad following 
the release the movie Network, which 


ec<Vv_ 


The author then applies this dictum 
the Goldwater insurgency 1964: 
“Today, this fact most evident the 
extreme right wing, which has shown, 


involved hundreds college students si- 
multaneously leaning out their dorm 
windows and screaming, after the words 
the movie’s deranged hero, “I’m 
particularly the Goldwater movement, how much political leverage hell, and I’m not going take this 
out the animosities and passions small minority.” anymore!” The scattershot approach 
Nearly half-century after Barry Goldwater’s foot soldiers began tilting the occasionally overwhelming. Yet helps 
rightward, American politics increasingly shrill game posturing readers visualize those strange days, 
and paranoia. More than ever, complex historical forces are interpreted through they mounted into strange years. 
the lens conspiracy—or rather, the fear conspiracy. How else understand One wishes that Sandbrook had also 
the pervasive belief that Barack Obama really Muslim Manchurian candidate, interviewed the participants directly; af- 
that secular authors school textbooks are seeking undermine the moral ter all, many key players from this period 
fiber America’s youth? the right, the Tea Party and its media shills flourish still alive. But even absent such first- 
within rage culture noisier and arguably more influential than any time person testimony, the still pow- 
American history. the left, disillusioned radicals, frustrated that erful. Inasense, the author chronicling 
immediately usher the Age Aquarius, spit venom the most progressive sour mood American hangover, 
ministration govern the United States since the Johnson years. the country waking after decades 
good many observers have attributed this poisonous political culture the rising prosperity and national influence 
rise post-print, video-reliant populace—one schooled the basic world headaches, bad breath, red 
unable unwilling read, and think, critically. Without such skills, goes eyes: the national blahs. 
argument, opinion all too easily substitutes for fact, rigidity for intellectual curi- When Hofstadter penned his essay 
osity and tolerance. 1964, America was prosperous and 
For the British historian Dominic Sandbrook, however, the rise broad- dominant had ever been—mor- 
based rage culture not simply, even primarily, matter declining academic ally, culturally, politically, militarily, eco- 
standards. prefers explore through the lens the ascendant the world 
changes unleashed the 1960s, which were then given free rein mature New Deal liberalism had pulled 
out the dingy, stagflation-plagued 1970s. writes Mad Hell: The Crisisof the nation out Great Depression, 
the 1970s and the Rise the Populist Right, “Once Americans had talked possi- through the Second World War, and 
bilities; now they talked limits. Once they had talked growth and prosperity; superpower status. Meanwhile, 
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broad consensus still prevailed that gov- 
ernment could, and oftentimes should, 
throw its weight around ameliorate 
social ills. Over the coming year, both 
the Civil Rights and Voting Rights Acts 
would signed into law. 

1964, most Americans knew noth- 
ing the brewing conflict Vietnam. 
Few would have argued with the notion 
that America had God-given mandate 
perform great, democratizing feats 
the stage history. The rage-filled 
subculture that Hofstadter chronicled 
was many ways utterly defensive 
movement, railing against the Cold War 
liberal, internationalist zeitgeist but not 
expecting actually triumph. 

our own era, however, the 
mainstream culture that has been in- 
fected anxiety, anger, and political 
paranoia. Throughout the 1990s, that 
anger was reflected the rise the 
militia movement, which the historian 
Mulloy has described loose con- 
glomeration religious conservatives, 
libertarians, anti-government extrem- 
ists, constitutional literalists, and people 
hewing conspiratorial view poli- 
tics and history. The militias, however, 
never really entered the electoral arena. 
And their momentum was large ex- 
tent destroyed the apocalyptic act 
the Oklahoma City bombing. 

Today, that rage has led the rise 
the amorphous Tea Party move- 
ment. Unlike the militias, however, the 
Tea Party has the ambition and ability 
profoundly impact electoral politics. 

some ways, today’s realities would 
all too familiar Hofstadter. call 
the paranoid style,” opined his es- 
say, “simply because other word ad- 
equately evokes the qualities heated 
exaggeration, suspiciousness, and con- 
spiratorial fantasy that have mind. 
the use paranoid modes ex- 
pression more less normal people 
that makes the phenomenon significant.” 
Yet the sheer volume misinforma- 
tion, fear, and fury today’s body 
tic makes the discourse Hofstadter’s 
era seem relatively bland comparison. 

Sandbrook fascinated the way 
which the angst that bubbled dur- 
ing the years double-digit unemploy- 
ment, inflation, and national malaise 
changed American culture—and was 
exploited rising conservative leaders 


looking tilt the axis politics right- 
ward. “From skepticism and suspicion,” 
writes, “it was only short step 
paranoia.” recounts, more than 
one president was whipsawed the 
era’s rollercoaster economy and ideo- 
logical turmoil. fact, whole series 
pragmatic executives bit the dust during 
the 1970s. Nixon was blindsided the 
first oil shock and then humiliated 
Watergate; Ford was brought low 
faltering economy and increasingly vo- 
cal criticism from the right his own 
party; Carter was destroyed another 
oil crisis, unemployment, inflation, soar- 
ing crime rates, and above all, his mis- 
erably inept handling the Iran hostage 
crisis, which led general perception 
that was letting America’s might dis- 
sipate the wind. 

And who was the prime beneficiary 
all this anger? Sandbrook’s view, 
was Ronald Reagan: intellectual 
lightweight but eminently smooth- 
talking actor who knew which way the 
conservative winds were blowing. The 
Gipper, divorcee who rarely went 
church, loved dirty jokes, and liberal- 
ized access abortion while was 
governor California, could regularly 
move his right-wing audiences tears. 
simply appealed their patriotism, 
their sense religion, and their hopes 
for America’s future. 

some ways, Reagan was the Bloody 
Mary one drinks cure hangover—the 
hair the dog, persuading his listen- 
ers that all was well again. generation 
later, his conservative heirs—true believ- 
ers like Senator Rand Paul and Sarah 
Palin, well Face the Crowd- 
type charlatans like Glenn Beck—have 
similarly exploited the conservative 
wave, reducing politics set Rea- 
ganesque bromides about lower taxes, 
smaller government, and shining city 
Yet theirs less sunny move- 
ment, more mired discontent. ex- 
tend the bibulous metaphor: they are the 
drink one drinks after the Bloody Mary 
has worn off, not feel better but sim- 
ply avoid feeling any worse. 

Sandbrook makes clear, was the 
1970s that set the stage for much this 
indignation. This was the era which 
millions disillusioned voters ceased 
participate the political process, and 
disproportionate number those who 


remained politically engaged began cast- 


ing their lot with ever more conserva- 
tive political figures. “For all the talk 
Reagan landslide,” Sandbrook writes, 
“jt worth remembering that barely one 
four Americans actually voted for him. 
The fact that many people preferred 
stay home, even time eco- 
nomic crisis and international tension, 
spoke volumes about the pervasive dis- 
illusionment the 1970s.” 

was the first decade since the 1930s 
which mainstream America felt that 
daily life was getting worse. And some 

signified even more pessimis- 

tic moment than the Great Depression: 
the first time large numbers Ameri- 
cans, raised credo optimism, had 
good reason suspect that their chil- 
dren would grow world many 
ways less bountiful than the one they had 
inherited. result, notes Sandbrook, 
the country’s liberal opinion shapers 
ceased able dominate the politi- 
cal debate: “There was sense coher- 
ence, direction. With Keynesianism 
out fashion, they were like medieval 
monks who had lost their faith: confused, 
fractious, forlorn world deprived 
the comforts certainty.” 

Today, are entering the fifth de- 
cade this crisis. hasn’t all been bad: 
rationally otherwise, optimism re- 
bounded during the Reagan years, and 
two presidencies later, much the 
economy flourished during the Clin- 
ton era. Yet, taken whole, the pe- 
riod from the first oil shock today has 
not been kind millions American 
families. consequence, those millions 
have gotten angrier and ever more sus- 
picious the “governing elites” whom 
they routinely elect and almost instantly 
turn upon; ever more hostile the very 
structures community and common 
cause that bind society together. 

When comes time for future Ed- 
ward Gibbon explore the decline and 
fall the American Republic, quite 
possible that she will zero the 
cultural trends and economic upheavals 
the late twentieth and early twenty- 
first centuries. that the case, Mad 
Hell will there guiding light. cur 


SASHA Nation magazine 
contributing writer and senior fellow Demos. 
His latest book Inside Obama’s Brain. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Bad Medicine 


Are vaccine fears endangering our health? 


HARRIET WASHINGTON 


LIE TOLD OFTEN ENOUGH The Panic Virus: 

the warned Vladimir Ilyich Lenin, True Story Medicine, 

who pressed this adage into seth Mnookin 

more than one occasion. The Panic Schuster 

Virus, Seth Mnookin starkly Pages, $26.99 

social architecture supporting one such 

lie: the pervasive and destructive myth 

that certain vaccines—those laced with 

amercury-based preservative called thi- 

merosal—are responsible for rising rates 

autism the United States. 

Mnookin first offers quick history vaccines, beginning with “variolation,” 
early approach inoculating patients against smallpox. moves the 
triumph the polio vaccine—and the disastrous “Cutter incident” 1955, 
which tainted batch the vaccine led fifty-seven cases paralysis. 

Next comes the resistance water fluoridation, wherein Mnookin pinpoints the 
hazy science the opposition: “When they asserted that there some hypothetical 
quantity drinking water that would contain enough fluoride toxic humans, 
they did confident that nobody the media would point out that that amount 
was fifty bathtubs’ worth.” The author then touches the 1976 swine-flu fiasco 
and problems with the vaccine, before veering off into the evolution autism. 

the second section his book, Mnookin turns dismantling the causation 
theories that link thimerosal and autism. explains, this link was promulgated 
such scientists Andrew Wakefield, physician whose 1998 Lancet paper cas- 
tigated the measles, mumps, and rubella vaccine possible trigger for 
autism. Here was the first major study set off alarm bells—even though was 
later retracted, and Wakefield himself subsequently struck off the British medical 
registry. What followed the initial publication was flood lawsuits, high-profile 
articles, books, televised debates, and even rumblings against government con- 
spiracy protect the pharmaceutical industry. 

readers The Panic Virus will soon grasp, the thimerosal theory has cred- 
ibility. And any event, the preservative has long since been removed from all 
but few vaccines. The found evidence that miniscule levels thimerosal 
caused autism other harms, but since the government did think prudent 
end the use mercury and its derivatives, was gradually phased out. 

the meantime, substantial numbers parents hesitated have their children 
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vaccinated. Mnookin explains, these 
holdouts put the health others risk, 
because even small pocket the un- 
vaccinated may lead outbreak. 
writes: “The notion that people should 
base medical decisions what ‘right 
for them’ particularly problematic 
public health context, where individual 
choices cannot cordoned off from 
each other.” 

drive home this point, Mnookin 
gives several wrenching examples 
children injured killed this man- 
ner. Take Julieanna Metcalf, fifteen- 
month-old, fully vaccinated girl, who 
caught Hib, Haemophilus influenzae 
Type from her unvaccinated peers 
2008. the time she got out the 
hospital month later, Julieanna had 
suffered multiple seizures and had had 
buildup fluid the brain danger- 
ous that required emergency surgery. 
She’d also lost all her motor skills—in- 
cluding the ability swallow—and will 
require multiple immune globulin injec- 
tions each week for the rest her life. 


Even with her weakened immune sys- 
tem, Julieanna might not have caught 
Hib everyone around her had had 
their outbreak that en- 
snared Julieanna also resulted the 
hospitalization four other children. 


chapter titled Conspiracy 
Mnookin mercilessly dis- 
patches array vaccine skeptics, 
including Robert Kennedy, Jr., who 
contributed articles touting the autism- 
thimerosal connection Rolling Stone 
and Salon. less sardonic about 
various autism advocacy groups, includ- 
ing the one initiated the actor (and, 
are relentlessly reminded, former 
Playboy centerfold) Jenny McCarthy. 

Yet Mnookin’s take-no-prisoners ap- 
proach his subject has some major 
drawbacks. I’ve already suggested, 
does brilliant job amassing the ev- 


idence that thimerosal poses dan- 


ger triggering autism children. 
launches equally powerful assault 
the intellect, motivations, and creden- 
tials anyone who thinks otherwise. 
doing so, however, neglects 
big piece the story: the cultural com- 
plexities and stubborn medical mytholo- 
gies that bedevil both the pro-vaccine 
and anti-vaccine camps. Mnookin 


{ 


sees it, the pro-vaccine faction consists 
scientists—rational figures who are 
swayed only evidence-based medi- 
cine. Members the anti-vaccine fac- 
tion (whom also calls the “vaccine 
denialists”) are swayed hysteria, ig- 
norance, junk science and its prophets— 
and the news media. 

other words, proffers binary 
world which his prosecutorial skew- 
ering the anti-vaccine camp con- 
trasted the pure, inexorable, infallible 
domain “science.” dwells the 
venality, gullibility, and profiteering 
encounters among parents, patients, and 
the news media. Yet Mnookin fails 
adequately address the scientific and 
ethical failings vaccine design and 
testing has been practiced for more 
than two centuries. 

Take, for example, the author’s treat- 
ment Onesimus, the African slave who 
introduced smallpox variolation Bos- 
ton (and the U.S.) 1721. Mnookin 
describes the popular and times vio- 
lent opposition this early and effective 
technique. neglects mention that 
this opposition was led not unedu- 
cated laypersons, but rather the city’s 
physicians, including the eminent Wil- 
liam Douglass, the only doctor town 
possess actual medical degree. 
These pillars the American medical 
establishment condemned variolation 
occult African practice, both ri- 
diculous and “unchristian.” 

Mnookin can’t completely ignore the 
scientific and ethical missteps that have 
contributed vaccine skepticism. For 
the most part, though, The Panic Virus 
confines itself such chilling but hoary 
examples the 1955 Cutter incident 
the 1976 swine-flu fiasco, which some 
recipients vaccine for epidemic 
that never materialized were felled 
the Guillain-Barré virus. These twice- 
told tales have long since been eclipsed 
more contemporary dramas, which 
are very much part the current debate 
over whether vaccines can trusted. 

Between 1989 and 1991, for example, 
mostly poor black and Hispanic children 
Los Angeles were given unapproved, 
experimental Edmonton-Zagreb vaccine 

without their parents’ consent. This vac- 
cine had been implicated the deaths 
children Haiti and other parts the 
developing world. Meanwhile, 1998, 


the Department Defense’s Anthrax 
Vaccination Immunization Program 
forced 2.4 million soldiers 
injected with experimental anthrax 
vaccine without their consent. Many 
were blinded permanently injured, and 
the drug’s manufacturer, Bioport, was 
repeatedly censured the FDA. 

One final example: 2006, the FDA 
approved Gardasil, Merck’s vaccine 
against some strains the human papil- 
loma virus (HPV) that causes cancer. The 
manufacturer sought corner the mar- 
ket quickly having Gardasil vaccina- 
tion deemed mandatory for schoolchil- 
dren young nine, causing outcry 
the District Columbia, Florida, Geor- 
gia, New Mexico, Texas, and other states. 

These are more recent triggers for 
vaccine skepticism than swine flu, and 
certainly more pertinent ones than 
Morgellon’s disease, hotly debated 
disorder which Mnookin devotes 
chapter. The difference that they hinge 
upon errors made the medical estab- 
lishment—so they are more less omit- 
ted from the narrative The Panic Virus. 

Indeed, the book’s very division 
the nation into two camps lacks evi- 
dence and nuance. Mnookin suggests 
that have rational, disinterested, and 
fully credentialed scientists one side, 
scientifically illiterate, crystal-peering, 
aura-perceiving rabble-rousers the 
other—and nothing between. In- 
stead, there least one other group: 
those doctors, patients, and members 
the media who approve some 
even most vaccines but question the 
timing, adulteration ethics others. 
The Panic Virus also asserts that those 
who cast jaundiced eye vaccines 
are likely occupy the educated upper 
class, and the author discusses few any 
vaccine dissenters who not fit that 
mold. Yet such skeptics can found 
all socioeconomic strata the U.S. 


AND THEN THERE THE ROLE 
Americans’ plummeting ability un- 
derstand science, which Mnookin argues 
making Americans ever more suscep- 
tible vaccine fears. The problem is, ac- 
cording Michigan State University 
researcher, U.S. scientific literacy actu- 
ally rising, not falling. The numbers are 
certainly low (only percent Ameri- 
cans can understand the science section 


The New York Times: ouch), but sci- 
entific literacy this country has nearly 
tripled within the decade, and compares 
favorably that Europe and Japan. 

It’s not only the public, course, 
that Mnookin blames for phenomena 
like the thimerosal-autism panic. He’s 
equally hard the news media, which 
regards too credulous, uninformed, 
lazy carry out the investigations 
that would drive stake through the 
heart this voodoo science. His book 
refers journalists “parroting” junk 
science, and Mnookin recently told Pub- 
lishers Weekly that don’t 
have the training get things right.” 

explains The Panic Virus, the 
number dedicated science journal- 
ists declining (which true), edi- 
tors give science stories generalists 
who are unequipped understand what 
they’re writing about. (Presumably the 
editors are also unequipped edit the 
stories.) However, publications without 
dedicated science teams reporters 
tend rely national wire services, 
which still retain sophisticated science 
reporters. Also, National Press Foun- 
dation president Bob Meyers once re- 
minded us, “The media are plural”—in 
focus, perspective, and sophistication. 
Surely between The Washington Post, 
The Wall Street Journal, and the National 
Enquirer, somebody will get right. 

where does this leave us? 
Mnookin’s searing indictment the 
deeply flawed science peddled 
some vaccine skeptics may have been 
intended the definitive postmortem 
seductive delusion. Instead, falls 
short the mark—haunted its failure 
maintain balance, and its reluc- 
tance portray medical science not 
end, The Panic Virus offers informa- 
tive and entertaining sojourn through 
the history and science the vaccine- 
autism controversy. good place 
start understanding that mess—but 
certainly not the last word. 


HARRIET WASHINGTON won the 2007 
National Book Critics Circle Award for 
Medical Apartheid: The Dark History 

Medical Experimentation Black 
Americans From Colonial Times the 
Present. Her next book, Deadly Monopolies: 
The Shocking Corporate Takeover Life 
Itself, will published this year. 
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THE RESEARCH REPORT 


Any Questions? 


MICHAEL SCHUDSON AND JULIA SONNEVEND 


SOCIOLINGUISTS ARE column, the authors 


writin 

who study how people talk one an- current scholarly writing 
about journalism for fresh 

other. They are typically interested for 


naturally occurring speech, but unfor- 


tunately (for them) the preponderance 
such communication disappears into 
the ether it’s spoken. where can 
the poor sociolinguist, who cannot 
surreptitiously recording the couple 
the next table Starbucks, find caches 
this naturally occurring stuff? 

One place—slightly stagey and partially scripted but still having the requisite 
degree interactivity and spontaneity—would looking the chitchat between 
local news anchors the question/answer/follow-up-question sequences presi- 
dential news conferences. The latter benefits from verbatim texts these encounters 
that back the first Eisenhower administration, and that’s where Steven Clay- 
man, Marc Elliott, John Heritage, and Megan Beckett began researching 
Watershed White House Journalism: Explaining the Post-1968 Rise Aggressive 
Presidential News,” published the August 2010 Political Communication. They 
perused the transcripts 164 conferences (four each year) and examined 4,608 
distinct questions journalists asked the presidents from 1953 through 2000. 

earlier work (discussed this column the May/June 2007 the 
authors found growth from 1953 2000 what they call “adversarialness” (in 
which the premise the question indicates disagreement with something the 
president has said done) and “accountability” (in which the question asks the 
president justify something has said done). 

Watershed White House Journalism,” the authors add two significant 
points. First, the increase means gradual—there sharp upturn after 
1968 and return any point thereafter the more accommodating style 
questioning the 1950s and 1960s. Second, when the authors careful sta- 
tistical analysis competing hypotheses explain this change, only one factor 
comes the fore: the norms journalism shifted after 1968. 

The authors work their way through broad range possible explanations: 
increased contentiousness among Washington insiders; economic woes such 
increased unemployment rates; partisan bias (perhaps the press was tougher 
Republicans, who happened have held the White House for most the 


Illustration Serge Bloch 


post-1968 era); the pull Washington 
outsiders; the degree professional- 
ism White House management 
press relations; the idiosyncratic reac- 
tion journalists certain presidents 
(mutual friendliness with Kennedy, say, 
mutual dislike with Nixon). But none 
these hypotheses pan out. 

Whether the economy good 
bad, whether the president first 
second term, whether questions 
were foreign- domestic-concentrated, 
the character questioning shows 
substantial fluctuation over time apart 
from the big post-1968 shift. Only the 
change journalistic culture seems 
matter—and, the way, matters glob- 
ally. The American shift the culture 
questioning parallels trends the 
same time toward less deferential, more 
critical “watchdog” reporting Britain, 
Sweden, and elsewhere the world. 

The authors conclude that “the invig- 
oration journalism the Vietnam/ 
Watergate era” the third moment 
U.S. journalism history “major 
mutation” news reporting. The ear- 
lier changes were the move the 1830s 
toward more news-centered (rather 
than commentary-centered) press and 
the rise the early twentieth century 
practices based ideal “objective” 
news reporting. 

you are surprised that the end 
the sixties saw the beginning sub- 
stantial cultural revolution (and be- 
yond) the press, you must have missed 
every documentary Woodstock, 
Watergate, the antiwar movement, the 
civil-rights movement, the baby 
boomers. But how many times during 
the Reagan administration did jour- 
nalists complain that their colleagues 
had already retreated from the watch- 
dog press the great days Water- 
gate? How frequently did hear amid 
newspaper consolidations and mergers 
the early 1990s that the increasingly 
corporatized press had squeezed the 
press dry investigative vigor? Always 
there were supportive anecdotes, but 
scarcely ever were there metrics. Well, 
now there’s metric, and rather inge- 
nious one that. 


MICHAEL SCHUDSON teaches Columbia 
University’s Graduate School Journalism. 
Communications Columbia. 
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